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FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE: NO. IX. 





AM going to ask you to visit with me to- 

day one of the most wonderful cities in 
the world. It is a city with no human be- 
ings in it, and yet it is densely populated, 
for such a city may contain from twenty 
thousand to sixty thousand inhabitants. In 
it you will find streets, but no pavements, 
for the inhabitants walk along the walls of 
the houses; while in the houses you will see 
no windows, for each house just fits its 
owner, and the door is the only opening in 
it. Though made without hands, these 
houses are most evenly and regularly built in 
tiers one above the other; and here and 
there a few royal palaces, larger and more 
spacious than the rest, catch the eye con- 
spicuously as they stand out at the corners 
of the streets. 

Some of the ordinary houses are used to 
live in, while others serve as storehouses 
where food is laid up in the summer to feed 
the inhabitants during the winter, when they 
are not allowed to go outside the walls. Not 
that the gates are ever shut: that is not nec- 
essary, for in this wonderful city each citizen 
follows the laws; going out when it is time 
to go out, coming home at proper hours, 
and staying at home when it is his or her duty. 
And in the winter, when it is very cold out- 
side, the inhabitants, having no fires, keep 
themselves warm within the city by cluster- 
ing together, and never venturing out of 
doors. 

One single queen reigns over the whole of 


_this numerous population, and you might 








perhaps fancy that, having so many subjects 
to work for her and wait upon her, she 
would do nothing but amuse herself. On 
the contrary, she too obeys the laws laid 
down for her guidance, and never, except 
on one or two state occasions, goes out of 
the city, but works as hard as the rest in 
performing her own royal duties. 

From sunrise to sunset, whenever the 
weather is fine, all is life, activity, and bustle 
in this busy city. Though the gates are so 
narrow that two inhabitants can only just 
pass each other on their way through them, 
yet thousands go in and out every hour of 
the day; some bringing in materials to build 
new houses, others food and provisions to 
store up for the winter ; and while all appears 
confusion and disorder among this rapid 
moving throng, yet in reality each has her 
own work to do, and perfect order reigns 
over the whole. 

Even if you did not already know from 
the title of the lecture what city this is that I 
amdescribing, you would no doubt guess that 
it is a bee-hive. For where in the whole 
world, except indeed upon any ant-hill, can 
we find so busy, so industrious,or so orderly 
a community as among the bees? More 
than a hundred years ago, a blind naturalist, 
Francois Huber, set himself to study the 
habits of these wonderful insects, and with 
the help of his wife and an intelligent man- 
servant managed to learned most of their 
secrets. Before his time all naturalists had 
failed in watching bees, because, if they put 
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them in hives with glass windows, the bees, 
not liking the light, closed up the windows 
with cement before they began to work. 
But Huber invented a hive which he could 
open and close at will, putting a glass hive 
inside it, and by this means he was able to 
surprise the bees at their work. Thanks to 
his studies, and to those of other naturalists 
who have followed in his steps, we now know 
almost as much about the home of bees as we 
do about our own; and if we follow out to- 
day the building of a bee-city and the life of 
its inhabitants, I think you will acknowledge 
that they are a wonderful community, and 
that it is a great compliment to any one to 
say that he or she is ‘‘as busy as a bee.”’ 

In order to begin at the beginning. of the 
story, let us suppose that we go into a coun- 
try garden one fine morning in May when 
the sun is shining brightly overhead, and 
that we see hianging from the bough of an 
old apple-tree, a black object which looks 
very much like a large plum-pudding. On 
approaching it, however, we see that it is 
a large cluster or swarm of bees clinging to 
each other by their legs; each bee with its 
two fore-legs clinging to the two hinder legs 
of the one above it. In this way as many 
as 20,000 bees may be clinging together, and 
yet they hang so freely that a bee, even from 
quite the centre of the swarm, can disengage 
herself from her neighbors and pass through 
to the outside of the cluster whenever she 
wishes. 

If these bees were left to themselves, they 
would find a home after a time in a hollow 
tree, or under the roof of a house, or in 
some other cavity, and begin to build their 
honeycomb there. But as we do not wish 
to lose their honey we will bring a hive, 
and, holding it under the swarm, shake the 
bough gently so that the bees fall into it, and 
cling to the sides as we turn it over on a 
piece of clean linen, on the stand where the 
hive is to be. 

And now let us suppose that we are able 
to watch what is going on in the hive. Be- 
fore five minutes are over, the industrious 
little insects have begun to disperse and, to 
make arrangements in their new home. A 
number (perhaps about two thousand) of 
large, lumbering bees of a darker color than 
the rest, will, it is true, wander aimlessly 
about the hive, and wait for the others to 
feed them and house them; but these are 
the drones, or male bees, who never do any 
work except during one or two days in their 
whole lives. But the smaller working bees 
begin to be busy at once. Some fly off in 
search of honey. Others walk carefully 
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all around the inside of the hive to see if 
there are any cracks in it; and if there are, 
they go off to the horse-chestnut trees, pop- 
lars, hollyhocks, or other plants which have 
sticky buds, and gather a kind of gum 
called ‘‘ propolis,’’ with which they cement 
the cracks and make them air-tight. Others 
again, cluster round one bee blacker than 
the rest and having a longer body and 
shorter wings; for this is the queen-bee, the 
mother of the hive, and she must be watched 
and tended. 

But the largest number begin to hang in 
a cluster from the roof just as they did from 
the bough of the apple-tree. What are they 
doing there? Watch for a little while and 
you will soon see one bee come out from 
among its companions and settle on the top 
of the inside of the hive, turning herself 
round and round, so as to push the other 
bees back, and to make a space in which she 
can work. Then she will begin to pick at 
the under part of her body with her fore- 
legs, and will bring a scale of wax from a 
curious sort of pocket under her abdomen. 
Holding this wax in her claws, she will bite 
it with her hard, pointed upper jaws, which 
move to and fro sideways like a pair of 
pincers, then, moistening it with her tongue 
into a kind of paste, she will draw it out like 
a ribbon and plaster it on the top of the 
hive. 

After that she will take another piece; for 
she has eight of these little wax-pockets, and 
she will go on till they are all exhausted. 
Then she will fly away out of the hive, leay- 
ing a small wax lump on the hive ceiling or 
on the bar stretched across it; then her place 
will be taken by another bee who will go 
through the same manceuvres. This bee 
will be followed by another, and another, 
till a large wall of wax has been built, hang- 
ing from the bar of the hive, only that it will 
not yet have cells fashioned in it. 

Meanwhile the bees which have been 
gathering honey out of doors begin to come 
back laden. But they cannot store their 
honey, for there are no cells made yet to 
put it in; neither can they build combs with 
the rest, for they have no wax in their wax- 
pockets. So they just go and hang quietly 
on to the other bees, and there they remain 
for twenty-four hours, during which time 
they digest the honey they have gathered, 
and part of it forms wax and oozes out from 
the scales under their body. Then they are 
prepared to join the others at work and 
plaster wax on to the hive. 

And now, as soon as a rough lump of wax 
is ready, another set of bees come to do 
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their work. These are called the sursing 
bees, because they prepare the cells and feed 
the young ones. One of these bees, stand- 
ing on the roof of the hive, begins to force 
her head into the wax, biting with her jaws 
and moving her head to and fro. Soon 
she has made the beginning of a round hol- 
low, and then she passes on to make an- 
other, while a second bee takes her place 
and enlarges the first one. As many as 
twenty bees will be employed in this way, 
one after another, upon each hole before it 
is large enough for the base of a cell. 

Meanwhile another set of nursing bees 
have been working just in the same way on 
the other side of the wax, and so a series of 
hollows are made back to back all over the 
comb. ‘Then the bees form the walls of the 
cells, and soon a number of six-sided tubes, 
about half an inch deep, stand all along each 
side of the comb ready to receive honey or 
bee-eggs. 

You can see the shape of these cells, and 
notice how closely they fit into each other. 
Even the ends are so shaped that, as they 
lie back to back, the bottom of one cell fits 
into the space between the ends of three cells 
meeting it from the opposite side, while they 
fit into the spaces around it. Upon this 


plan the clever little bees fill every atom of 
space, use the least possible quantity of wax, 
and make the cells lie so closely together 
that the whole comb is kept warm when the 
young bees are in it. 

There are some kinds of bees who do not 
live in hives, but each one builds a home of 


its own. These bees—such as the up- 
holsterer bee, which digs a hole in the earth 
and lines it with flowers and leaves, and the 
mason bee, which builds in walls—do not 
make six-sided cells, but round ones, for 
room is no object to them. But nature has 
gradually taught the little hive-bee to build 
its cells more and more closely, till they fit 
perfectly within each other. If you make a 
number of round holes close together in a 
soft substance, and then squeeze the sub- 
stance evenly from all sides, the rounds will 
gradually take a six-sided form, showing 
that this is the closest shape into which they 
can be compressed. Although the bee does 
not know this, yet as she gnaws away every 
bit of wax that can be spared, she brings the 
holes into this shape. 

As soon as one comb is finished, the bees 
begin another by the side of it, leaving a 
narrow lane between, just broad enough for 
two bees to pass back to back as they crawl 
along, and so the work goes on till the hive 
is full of combs. 
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As soon, however, as a length of about 
five or six inches of the first comb has been 
made into cells, the bees which are bringing 
home honey no longer hang to make it into 
wax, but begin to store it in the cells. 
We all know where the bees go to fetch their 
honey, and how, when a bee settles on a 
flower, she thrusts into it her small tongue- 
like proboscis, which is really a lengthened 
under-lip, and sucks out the drop of honey. 
This she swallows, passing it down her 
throat into a honey-bag or first stomach, 
which lies between her throat and her real 
stomach, and when she gets back to the hive 
she can empty this bag and pass the honey 
back through her mouth again into the 
honey-cells. 

But if you watch bees carefully, especially 
in the spring-time, you will find that they 
carry off something else besides honey. 
Early in the morning, when the dew is on 
the ground, or later in the day, in moist, 
shady places, you may see a bee rubbing it- 
self against a flower, or biting those bags of 
yellow dust or pollen which we mentioned 
in Lecture VII. When she has covered her- 
self with pollen, she will brush it off with 
her feet, and, bringing it to her mouth, she 
will moisten and roll it into a little ball, and 
then pass it back from the first pair of legs 
to the second and so to the third or hinder 
pair. Here she will pack it into a little hairy 
groove, called a ‘‘basket,’’ in the joint of 
one of the hind legs, where you may see it, 
looking like a swelled joint, as she hovers 
among the flowers. She often fills both hind 
legs in this way, and when she arrives back 
at the hive the nursing bees take the lumps 
from her, and eat it themselves, or mix it 
with honey to feed the young bees; or, when 
they have any to spare, store it away in old 
honey-cells to be used by-and-by. This is 
the dark, bitter stuff, called ‘‘bee-bread,”’ 
which you often find in a honeycomb, espec- 
ially in a comb which has been filled late in 
the summer. 

When the bee has been relieved of the 
bee-bread she goes off to one of the clean 
cells in the new comb, and, standing on the 
edge, discharges the honey from the honey- 
bag into the cell. One cell will hold the 
contents of many honey-bags, and so the 
busy little workers have to work all day {il- 
ing cell after cell, in which the honey lies 
uncovered, being too thick and sticky to 
flow out, and is used for daily food—un- 
less there is any to spare, and then they 
close up the cells with wax to keep for the 
winter. 

Meanwhile, a day or two after the bees 
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have settled in the hive, the queen-bee begins 
to get very restless. She goes outside the 
hive and hovers about a little while, and 
then comes in again, and though generally 
the bees all look very closely after her to 
keep her indoors, yet now they let her doas 
she likes. Again she goes out, and again 
back, and then, at last, she soars up into the 
air and flies away. But she is not allowed 
to goalone. All the drones of the hive rise 
up after her, forming a guard of honor to 
follow her wherever she goes. 

In about halfan-hour she comes back 
again, and then the working bees all gather 
round her, knowing that now she will re- 
main quietly in the hive and spend all her 
time in laying eggs: for it is the queen-bee 
who lays all the eggs in the hive. This she 
begins to do about two days after her flight. 
There are now many cells ready besides 
those filled with honey; and escorted by 
several bees, the queen-bee goes to one of 
these, and, putting her head into it, remains 
there a second as if she were examining 
whether it would make a good home for the 
young bee. Then, coming out, she turns 
round and lays a small, oval, bluish-white 
egg in the cell. After this she takes no 
more notice of it, but goes on to the next 
cell and the next, doing the same thing, 
and laying eggs in all the empty cells equally 
an both sides of the comb. She goes on so 
quickly that she sometimes lays as many as 
200 eggs in one day. 

Then the work of the nursing bees begins. 
In two or three days each egg has become 
a tiny maggot or larva, and the nursing 
bees put into its cell a mixture of pollen and 
honey which they have prepared in their 
own mouths, thus making a kind of sweet 
bath in which the larva lies. In five or six 
days the larva grows so fat upon this that it 
nearly fills the cell, and then the bees seal 
up the mouth of the cell with a thin cover 
of wax, made of little rings and with a tiny 
hole in the centre. 

As soon as the larva is covered in, it be- 
gins to give out from its under-lip a whitish- 
silken film, made of two threads of silk glued 
together, and with this it spins a covering 
or cocoon all round itself, and so it remains 
for about ten days more. At last, just 
twenty-one days after the egg was laid, the 
young bee is quite perfect, lying in the cell, 
and she begins to eat her way through the 
cocoon and through the waxen lid, and 
scrambles out of her cell. Then the nurses 


come again to her, stroke her wings and 
feed her for twenty-four hours, and after 
that she is quite ready to begin work, and 
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flies out to gather honey and pollen like the 
rest of the workers. 

By this time the number of working bees 
in the hive is becoming very great, and the 
storing of honey and pollen-dust goes ‘on 
very quickly. Even the empty cells which 
the young bees have left are cleaned out by 
the nurses and filled with honey; and this 
honey is darker than that stored in clean 
cells, and which we always call ‘‘ virgin 
honey,’’ because it is so pure and clear. 

At last, after six weeks, the queen leaves 
off laying worker-eggs, and begins to lay in 
some rather larger cells, eggs from which 
drones, or male bees, will grow up in 
about twenty days. Meanwhile the worker- 
bees have been building on the edge of the 
cones some very curious cells which look 
like thimbles hanging with the open side 
upwards, and about every three days the 
queen stops in laying drone-eggs and goes to 
put an egg in one of thesecells. Notice that 
she waits three days between each of these pe- 
culiar layings, because we shall see presently 
that there is a good reason for her doing so. 

The nursing bees take great care of these 
eggs, and instead of putting ordinary food 
into the cell, they fill it with a sweet, pun- 
gent jelly, for this larva is to become a prin- 
cess and a future queen-bee. Curiously 
enough, it seems to be the peculiar food and 
the size of the cell which makes the larva 
grow into a mother-bee which can lay eggs, 
for if a hive has the misfortune to lose its 
queen, they take one of the ordinary worker- 
larve and put it into a royal cell and feed 
it with jelly, and it becomes a queen-bee. 
As soon as the princess is shut in like the 
others, she begins to spin her cocoon, but 
she does not quite close it as the other bees 
do, but leaves a hole at the top. 

At the end of sixteen days after the first 
royal egg was laid, the eldest princess begins 
to try to eat her way out of her cell, and 
about this time the old queen becomes very 
uneasy, and wanders about distractedly. 
The reason of this is, that there can never 
be two queen-bees in one*hive, and the 
queen knows that her daughter will soon be 
coming out of her cradle and will try to 
turn her off her throne. So, not wishing to 
have to fight for her kingdom, she makes up 
her mind to seek a new home and take a 
number of her subjects with her. If you 
watch the hive about this time you will no- 
tice many of the bees clustering together 
after they have brought in their honey, and 
hanging patiently, in order to have plenty of 
wax ready to use when they start, while the 
queen keeps a sharp lookout for a bright, 
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sunny day, on which they can swarm: for 
bees will never swarm on a wet or doubtful 
day if they can possibly help it, and we can 
easily understand why, when we consider 
how the rain would clog their wings and 
spoil the wax under their bodies. 

Meanwhile the young princess grows very 
impatient, and tries to get out of her cell, 
but the worker-bees drive her back, for they 
know there would be a terrible fight if the 
two queens met. So they close up the hole 
she has made with fresh wax, after having 
put in some food for her to live upon till 
she is released. 

At last a suitable day arrives, and about 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning the old 
queen leaves the hive, taking with her about 
2000 drones, and from 12,000 to 20,000 
worker-bees, which fly a little way clustering 
round her till she alights on the bough ot 
some tree, and then they form a compact 
swarm ready for a néw hive or to find a 
home of their own. 

Leaving them to go their way, we will 
now return to the old hive. Here the lib- 
erated princess is reigning in all her glory; 
the worker-bees crowd round her, watch 
over her, and feed her as though they could 
not do enough to show her honor. But 
still she is not happy. She is restless, and 
runs about as if looking for an enemy, and 
she tries to get at the remaining royal cells 
where the other young princesses are still 
shut in. But the workers will not let her 
touch them, and at last she stands still and 
begins to beat the air with her wings and to 
tremble all over, moving more and more 
quickly, till she makes quite a loud, piping 
noise. 

Hark! What is that note answering her? 
It is a low, hoarse sound, and it comes from 
the cell of the next eldest princess. Now 
we see why the young queen has been so 
restless. She knows her sister will soon 
come out, and the louder and stronger the 
sound becomes within the cell, the sooner 
she knows the fight will have to begin. And 
so she makes up her mind to follow her 
mother’s example and to lead off a second 
swarm. But she cannot always stop to 
choose a fine day, for her sister is growing 
very strong and may come out of her cell 
before she is off. And so the second, or 
after swarm, gets ready and goes away. 
And this explains why the princesses’ eggs 
are laid a few days apart, for if they were 
laid all on the same day, there would be no 
time for one princess to go off with a swarm 
before the other came out of her cell. 
Sometimes, when the workers are not watch- 





ful enough, two queens do meet, and then 
they fight till one is killed; or sometimes 
they both go off with the same swarm with- 
out finding each other out. But this only 
délays the fight till they get into the new 
hive ; sooner or later one must be killed. 

And now a third queen begins to reign 
in the old hive, and she is just as restless as 
the preceding ones, for there are still more 
princesses to be born. But this time, if no 
new swarm wants to start, the workers do 
not try to protect the royal cells. The 
young queen darts at the first she sees, gnaws 
a hole with her jaws, and, thrusting in her 
sting through the hole in the cocoon, kills 
the young bee while it is still a prisoner. 
She then goes to the next, and the next, 
and never rests till all the young princesses 
are destroyed. Then she is contented, for 
she knows no other queen will come to de- 
throne her. After a few days she takes her 
flight in the air with the drones, and comes 
home to settle down in the hive for the 
winter. 

Then a very curious scene takes place. 
The drones are no more use, for the queen 
will not fly out again, and these idle bees 
will never do any work in the hive. So 
the worker-bees begin to kill them, falling 
upon them, and stinging them to death, and 
as the drones have no stings they cannot de- 
fend themselves, and in a few days there is 
not a drone, nor even a drone-egg, left in 
the hive. This massacre seems very sad to 
us, since the poor drones have never done 
any harm beyond being hopelessly idle. 
But it is less sad when we know that they 
could not live many weeks, even if they were 
not attacked, and, with winter coming, the 
bees cannot afford to feed useless mouths, 
so a quick death is probably happier for 
them than starvation. 

And now all the remaining inhabitants of 
the hive settle down to feeding the young 
bees and laying in the winter’s store. It is 
at this time, after they have been toiling 
and saving, that we come and take their 
honey; and from a well-stocked hive we 
may even take 30 lbs. without: starving 
the industrious little inhabitants. But then 
we must often feed them in return, and give 
them sweet syrup in the late autumn and 
the next early spring when they cannot find 
any flowers. 

Although the hive has now become com- 
paratively quiet and the work goes on with- 
out excitement, yet every single bee is em- 
ployed .in some way, either out of doors or 
about the hive. Besides the honey collectors 
and the nurses, a certain number of bees are 
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we should scarcely have looked for such 
regularity in the life of the active, indepen- 
dent, busy bee. Yet we see that she, too, 
has her own appointed work to do, and 
does it regularly and in an orderly manner. 
In this lecture we have been speaking en- 
tirely of the bee within the hive, and notic- 
ing how marvellously her instincts guide her 
in her daily life. But within the last few 
years we have learnt that she performs a 
most curious and wonderful work in the 
world outside her home, and that we owe to 
her not only the sweet honey we eat, but 
even in a great degree the beauty and gay 
colors of the flowers which she visits when 
collecting it. This work will form the sub- 
| ject of our next lecture, and while we love 


told off to ventilate the hive. You will 
easily understand that where so many insects 
are packed closely together the heat will be- 
come very great, and the air impure and un- 
wholesome. And the bees have no windows 
that they can open to let in fresh air, so 
they are obliged to fan it in from the one 
opening of the hive. The way in which 
they do this is very interesting. Some of 
the bees stand close to the entrance, with 
their faces towards it, and opening their 
wings, so as to make them into fans, they 
wave them to and fro, producing a current 
of air. Behind these bees, and all over the 
floor of the hive, there stand others, this 
time with their backs towards the entrance, 
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and fan in the same manner, and in this way 
air is sent into all the passages. 

Another set of bees clean out the cells 
after the young bees are born, and make 
them fit to receive honey, while others 


guard the entrance of the hive to keep away | 


the destructive wax-moth, which tries to lay 
its eggs in the comb so that its young ones 
may feed on the honey. All industrious 
people have to guard their property against 
thieves and vagabonds, and the bees have 
many intruders, such as wasps and snails 
and slugs, which creep in whenever they get 
achance. If they succeed in escaping the 


sentinel bees, then a fight takes place within 
the hive, and the invader is stung to death. 


Sometimes, however, after they have 
killed the enemy, the bees cannot get rid of 
his body, for a snail or slug is too heavy to 
be easily moved, and yet it would make the 
hive very unhealthy to allow it to remain. 
In this dilemma the ingenious little bees 
fetch the gummy “propolis’’ from the 
plant-buds and cement the intruder all over, 
thus embalming his body and preventing it 
from decaying. 

And so the life of this wonderful city 
goes on. Building, harvesting, storing, 
nursing, ventilating and cleaning from morn 
till night, the little worker-bee lives for 
about eight months, and in that time has 
done quite her share of work in the world. 
Only the young bees, born late in the sea- 
son, live on till the next year to work in the 
spring. ‘The queen-bee lives longer, prob- 
ably about two years, and then she too dies, 
after having had a family of many thousands 
of children. 

We have already pointed out that in our 


fairy-land of nature all things work together | 


so as to bring order out of apparent con- 
fusion. But though we should naturally 
expect winds and currents, rivers and 
clouds, and even plants to follow fixed laws, 





the little bee for her constant industry, 
patience, and order within the hive, we shall, 
I think, marvel at the wonderful law of na- 
ture which guides her in her unconscious 
mission of love among the flowers which 
grow around it. 

snlijitintipiil 


DIG OR DEVELOP. 


TWO WAYS OF ATTEMPTING MENTAL 


TRAINING. 


‘THERE are two ways of attempting the 

mental training of a child, each as old 
as humanity; each represented to-day in 
every gathering of teachers in the newest 
American state. Evermore we have with us 
the sturdy brigade of masculine and feminine 
instructors in the fight under the banner of 
‘* Dig.’’ To their comprehension, every- 
thing worth having in the line of mental 
acquisition must be won by the sweat of the 
soul ; conquered by main strength ; wrought 
out, with as little aid as possible, by the 
pupil working alone. To the out-and- 
out disciple of this gospel of Dig, an old- 
fashioned text-book crammed with blind 
rules, laconic statements, ‘‘ rich windows 
that exclude the light and passages that lead 
to nothing,’’ is a God-send. Turn your 
scholar into that book as into a ten-acre lot, 
nail up the gate, and watch the process of 
his getting on. 

Of course, under this heroic system of 
dealing, a certain proportion of pupils in all 
schools do get on. There are boys who, if 
shut up with Webster’s ‘‘ blue-back spelling- 
book,’’ while yet in short clothes, would 
learn to read and spell, and find their way 
up and down this dreary pasture for souls. 
And since the teacher we speak of is probably 
one of the favored few who has succeeded 
in this blind push toward the light, he is 
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confirmed in the notion that herein is the 
secret of education. But there are two 
difficulties in the way of the complete 
triumph of this theory of mental training. 
In the first place, it is certain mental 
disorganization or death to the vast majority 
of children, who are not extraordinary 
creatures at all. To such the prospect of 
‘* digging’’ out an education, so stimulating 
to a child of genius or uncommon energy, 
is simply appalling. After a few efforts, 
more or less heroic, the great crowd falls 
away from the citadel, content to occupy 
the outlying fields of dim half-knowledge. 
Their school-life is a wandering about the 
foot of a great mountain, whose steep cliffs 
frown upon every real attempt to scale its 
summit, and life henceforth takes on the 
same aspect. Living in the superficial re- 
lations of things, this multitude drifts 
through existence with small influence on 
affairs and little genuine apprehension of the 
vital lessons of Providence; lives and dies, 
the ‘‘common herd.’’ And the melancholy 


thing about it is, that the rough-and-ready 
disciples of the gospel of Dig accept all this 
as the ordination of the Lord, and solace 
themselves with the Carlyleian philosophy, 
that only he has a right to succeed who can 
trample down every obstacle, and ride over 


the heads of the masses of mankind. So 
through the ages of the past the path of 
knowledge has been kept so steep and diffi- 
cult that only the highly-favored could scale 
it, leaving the majority of the human race 
fit subjects of the exclusive few who have 
earned the right to rule by a conquest of 
every difficulty along the steep and rugged 
way that leads to the heights of power. 

But, unhappily, this is not the worst of 
this thing. ‘The most deplorable effects of 
the Dig theory are apparent on the few who 
have succeeded. Few successful men are 
willing to be told their faults, and none to 
be shown that their success is often a curse 
‘rather than a blessing to the world. The 
achievement of fame, wealth, scholarship, 
power, by a long course of such desperate 
effort, is too often accompanied with a break- 
down of many of the higher qualities of 
manhood. It isa fair question, whether the 
advantage to any given American community 
from the rise of an ignorant, relentless, and 
able country boy to the status of a million- 
aire, is not ordinarily a positive harm. 

In the whole idea of ‘life he represents, 
his ordinary style of doing business, his 
selfish, often brutal use of wealth, such a 
man easily becomes a moral and spiritual 
blight that all the clergy and churches can- 
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not overcome.. And, in the same way, who 
can describe the havoc among children of 
tender, dependent, and slow natures 
wrought by one of these rough boors of a 
pedagogue ; a narrow classicist, who only 
believes what he has dug out from the vast 
mine of Latin and Greek; a ferocious 
mathematician, who gets astride a system of 
public schools and rides it like the Old Man 
of the Sea for a generation; a hard, con- 
ceited, materialistic scientist, who leaves 
out God, the soul, and all the sanctities, 
and rolls on like a thundering fate over the 
steel rails of his little pagan system of the 
universe? When we look at the outrage of 
all the higher and more sacred interests of 
man from the supremacy of men of this type 
in the universities, the professions, the gov- 
ernments of the past, we can understand that 
all is not lovely, even in this paradise. 

In short, the gospel of ‘‘Dig’’ labors 
under the chronic disability that besets any 
theory which exalts one element of mental 
and manly life above all others, and makes 
salvation consist in fealty to that alone. 
Doubtless the element of personal resolution, 
will, energy, patience, persistence, is one of 
the chief pillars of manhood and woman- 
hood, and without it there can be no great 
success in scholarship or in life. But this 
is but one, and not the highest, element of 
human success; and in the bald and crude 
way in which it has been held up to past 
generations of students, often a misleading 
element. The backbone of a man is a great 
convenience, but a spine is not a man; and 
he who tries to build up a theory of educa- 
tion on, the omnipotence of sheer personal 
energy and force of will in the mental world, 
will come to grief. For while the applica- 
tion of personal power at the right time and 
place is indispensable to success in youthful 
training, all real growth depends on finding 
the fit time and place, and best way of its 
application. 

We used to hear a story of a poor little 
boy, who, one day, fell into a swift, deep 
mountain-stream on his father’s farm, just 
able to hold on, for a brief time, by a sharp 
rock in mid-water. He called to his father 
to cut down a tree below him, that might 
fall across the torrent and save him when 
his strength should fail. The half-crazed 
father seized his axe and cut away for an 
hour at the tree with almost superhuman 
strength, and, at the end, fell powerless 
upon the ground, while the tree was hacked 
into chips from the roots as high as his head, 
and the poor child was swept down the stream 
to his death. A dozen blows of the axe in 
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the right place might have brought down 
the tree and saved the boy. So, in educa- 
tion, the wise teacher will guide the pupil to 
the right place to ‘‘dig,’’ show him a few 
vital points where he must clench and 
wrestle with his theme; and not tire, dis- 
tract, or destroy his mind by forcing him to 
waste his strength in useless conflict with 
difficulties beyond his reach, or out of the 
line of the true development of his better- 


self. N. £. Journal of Education. 
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AN INTERPRETER OF NATURE. 


RUSKIN’S HIGHER TRAINING. 


| FEEL as though I held a secret—one that 
you should share with me. I speak of it, 
hoping that it may prove a pleasure, and for 
the deeper purpose that it may prove a 
valuable assistant in your mora/ and inte/- 
lectual culture. It is simply the reading of 
a certain loving student of nature. He is 
one of the few master interpreters of the 
**open secrets,’’ as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
that live and move around us, but which 
speak, to most of us, in confused tones and 
in a strange language—a man who has made 
as careful a study of the traceries in a blade 
of grass as of Mt. Blanc—one who has crept 
so closé to nature’s heart that he feels its 
warm pulsations, and from this communion 
finds ‘‘tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.’’ This man is John Ruskin. 
How much have you read from this au- 
thor? Not from idle curiosity do I ask this 
question, for youranswer will teil me whether 
you possess my secret. If you know noth- 
ing personally of his keen insight and ele- 
vating sympathies, by all means procure 
some of his works. You may think the 
reading of this author a mere iota among the 
myriad groups of forces that are utilized in 
the shaping and strengthening of character ; 
but for me he has given eloquent tongue to the 
hushed voices that hide in shells and forests, 
broadened sympathies, so that now the tiny 
rivulet and scarred mountain peak alike pro- 
claim God’s power and wisdom. ‘There are 
many authors whose lessons may be skipped, 
as the children say, whose teachings add noth- 
ing of value to our moral or mental strength ; 
but Mr. Ruskin is one who opens up new 
vistas in our journey—wooded aisles that 
whisper the gathered prayers of ages ; he 
leads us in confident strength through grim 
cathedral crypts, guides us over rugged Alps, 
shows new beauties in the familiar sunset 
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tints, and reveals the tender purposes of the 
mosses upon which we tread. We have 
teachers, many and able, in the physical 
sciences, ethics and history. We have 
numerous TYndalls, Waylands and Humes; 
but we have but one Ruskin. Not that these 
men are not his equals, perhaps his superiors, 
but that he opens up to our contracted ma- 
chine-life manner of living, new and broader 
realms of thought where men and self-inter- 
est can be forgotten, and pure air, scented 
fields, and the domed sky speak to us of 
peace and infinity. 

Now mother, father, do not say these are 
wild unreal mutterings which nature lisps ; 
that such study as this is nonsense, fit food 
only for poets and lovers. You are teaching 
your children “twice one is two, time is 
money, interest is gain, save and grow rich, 
crush all sentiment, and be practical.’’ Well, 
keep on, and it will not require a Jeremiah 
to predict the outcome. You will produce 
a stunted spiritual pigmy, with no sympathies 
or powers beyond a machine for the masti- 
cation of beef and turnips. Not that your 
advice is incorrect, but it is only half the 
child’s nature you are training, and it will 
result in lack of intellectual symmetry, and 
spiritual contraction. They will be like 
trees on the margin of a dense wood, whose 
branches which look outward towards sun- 
shtne and air are large and vigorous, while 
those which look inward are stunted, barren 
stems, that selfishly refuse to stretch their 
arms towards others. 

To most of us pine trees simply mean so 
many feet of flooring and barrels of tar; 
we metamorphose their living, glowing 
branches into dollars and cents, and think 
this the purpose of their creation. Clouds 
according to our science are simply buckets 
that transfer the moisture from ocean and 
lake to dry land, and then spill it on the 
ground. Or, we look at nature through the 
plate-glass windows of the commercial ex- 
change. Mr. Ruskin comes to us and com- 
mands that the account book be closed, the 
fine clothes be hung in the wardrobe, and 
leads us into the fresh, invigorating air of 
observation ; teaches us to look deeper than 
mere surface fluctuations; takes from astride 
our nose the mercantile spectacles that 
have produced a utilitarian haze around each 
object, and leads us forth into broader 
scenes, where simplicity and beauty are 
taught in the most impressive language. 

Mr. Ruskin performs a greater feat than 
this. Have you ever, while reading some 
story of one of our great novelists, such as 
Thackeray or George Eliot, suddenly come 














upon some sentence that produced an echo- 
ing heart-throb of assent, causing you to 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, how often I have thought 
that, but how beautifully it is expressed !’’ 
Yes, friend, that is just the secret—its ex- 
pression. ‘They felt no more keenly than 
you, but they had the power to translate 
emotion into intelligent expression. What 
the novelist does for us in the realm of 
social observation, Mr. Ruskin supplies in 
our study of nature. What many of us 
lack is not the ability to enjoy the beautiful 
in the world around us, but the power to 
give intelligent expression to our emotion. 
It is only when emotion rises into the sphere 
of the intellect, that we justly appreciate 
and truly enjoy the beauties of rock and 
foliage. Mr. Ruskin can guide us in this 
study ; and more, he teaches us the close 
relation between parts, and unifies the 
seemingly disconnected into one intelligent 
purpose, thus bringihg into action not only 
the emotional nature, but also the imagina- 
tion and reason. He teaches us how to 
look; and right seeing is the basis of cor- 
rect thinking. 


ti 
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HOW WE OUGHT TO TEACH. 








BY B. A. BROOKS, A. M. 


LL education is self-education. What 

is told a pupil, gives him little benefit. 

He must find it out for himself. But he 

may be guided and stimulated at every step 

through his curiosity and pleasure in finding 

out things and discovering new relations and 

uses of familiar objects. This heaven-born 

faculty is as active and real in the child as in 
the philosopher. 

We would not go quite as far as Professor 
Agassiz in his Pennikese Island plan, 
when he throws down a fish before the stu- 
dent and says, ‘‘Find out all about that.’’ 
But we do say that the desire to know on 
the part of the pupil must precede the im- 
parting of that knowledge. Then the teacher 
may ask, how is this desire to be awakened ? 
Not when he mechanically calls the first class 
in arithmetic and they listlessly take their 
places to make a recitation, but suppose that 
he takes from his pocket a piece of coal, or 
pebble from the street, and asks, ‘‘ Who can 
tell me the most about this?’’ Instantly all 
is alert, inquiring attention. Then the 


teather, after drawing out all they know and 
inciting them to find out all they can them- 
selves, tells the story of the coal beds or the 
glacier. ‘‘ But we cannot teach arithmetic 
in this way,’’ says one. It can be taught 
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without a book, in such a manner as always 
to lead a pupil to demand and seek for a 
process by which he may solve a familiar 
and practical question. In other words, he 
makes his own rules. For instance, the 
teacher says, ‘‘I bought this morning a yard 
and a half of cloth at a dollar and a half a, 
yard, how much did it cost?’’ Soon the 
pupil has solved an example 1n fractions 
without knowing it. Give no rules nor defi- 
nitions, confine every example to practical 
cases and to the elementary operations, frac- 
tions and percentage, and make these, by 
constant and varied use, as familiar as read- 
ing. As to the tables, have none. Have 
instead, the weights and measures them- 
selves, and let the pupil by their use find 
out their relations. 

I apprehend that otherwise we shall never 
teach them the metric system. Who has 
seen a metre? ‘‘Spelling-books,’’ says Su- 
perintendent Eliot, “block the way they 
profess to open.’’ Children should learn to 
spell from the books they read and written 
exercises, especially in letters, where they 
will need to spell the most. Says the same 
authority, ‘‘‘Text-books in arithmetic are 
open to the same sort of criticism respecting 
their mechanical character. Hardly a pupil, 
not to say teacher, who uses them but is in- 
jured by the way in which they interpose 
themselves, their definitions and cpmplica- 
tions, between the Student and the study, 
until it is transformed and he with it.’’ Says 
President Winchell in a recent address in 
this city, ‘‘Oh, how many devices have the 
schools to shut out knowledge from a boy’s 
mind. At the age when every active power 
is ready to spring forth and seize the living 
truth, we try to satisfy him with syntax, and 
a list of names from Siberia. I have known 
two dreadful years wasted on mental arith- 
metic, and yet the people were amiable 
enough to allow the lunatic principal of the 
school to run at large. All children like to 
see pictures and like to make pictures. When 
a boy is aching to take a locomotive to 
pieces, we set him to dissecting a verb. Let 
him gratify his curiosity; let him entertain 
himself with chemical re-agents; give him 
means to make a telephone or a steam en- 
gine; allow him to drive nails and a jack 
plane; give him a geological hammer and a 
microscope. With these things he will unite 
hand work with head work in a most fruitful 
alliance. Again, first and most of all, is the 
crying lack of qualification for citizenship. 
Seize every opportunity to inoculate the 
pupil with political wisdom, even if gram- 
mar and vulgar fractions must remain dead 
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secrets. Better for these to go to the dogs 
than for the country.” 

That it may be seen that the sense of the 
practical world is setting strongly in this 
direction, we quote a recent writer in the 
Philadelphia Press: ‘‘ The great end of ed- 
_ucation 1s not information, but personal vigor 
“and character. 
man is not the well-informed man, 
alert, disciplined, self-commanded man. 
There have been highly trained and accom- 
plished men in days when a knowledge of 
geography hardly went beyond the islands 
and mainland of the Levant. There were 
powerful English writers long before Lindley 
Murray wrote his Latinized English gram- 
mar. What should be understood thoroughly, 
is that cramming 1s not education. Let the 
youth learn a few things and learn them well. 
Let the personal influence of the teacher be 
relied on rather than books and elaborated 
methods.’’ In addition, we say let there be 
few classes and little routine, only sufficient 
to establish a regard for order and method. 
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What makes the practical | 
but the | 


Routine makes ruts, wearing deeper and | 


deeper, until all interest for both teacher and 
scholar is buried beneath them. Let all in- 
structions be direct from the teacher and the 
individual, and mainly, we repeat, what the 
pupil finds out for himself, as to other ordi- 
nary school exercises. Let the reading al- 
ways be what will interest the pupil. We 


well reniember with what surprised delight | 


we once discovered in our reader Cooper’s 
famous panther story from ‘‘ Leather-Stock- 
ing.’’ It was read and re-read with avidity, 
but at length even that became stale. What 
adult likes to read the same tales and moral 
disquisitions repeatedly for years? Yet we 
expect our children to take an interest in 
what they have read a hundred times. ‘Their 
reading should be, in part, papers and per- 
iodicals for the young, with explanations and 
questions by the teacher, to call out their 
understanding and awaken their further 
thought. 

Better still, a series of monthly readers, 
with tales, current news, biography and his- 
tory, hinged upon the facts of the day, 
would be a well-spring of delight and in- 
struction in every school-room. Writing, as 
well as drawing, should be taught on the 
blackboard from dictation or copying from 
books, better than from our modern en- 
graved copies. Drawing, as a matter of 
course, should be an important branch, and 
here is no trouble in interesting the pupil. | 
In connection with it, may be taught the 
elements of geometry, and when the pupil is 
further advanced, he may develop his own 


| disciplinary and useful side. 
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demonstrations again, without books. Every 
school-room should have its workshop, its 
chemical laboratory for the use of the pupils, 
and its museum collected by themselves. 
Let there be a whittling class, in which are 
taught the principles of wood-carving; a 
type case for composing and learning, as 
well as spelling, punctuation and use of cap- 
itals, or for the same purpose a type-writer 
or printing machine. Let the walls be cov- 
ered with engravings and drawings, many of 
them the work of the pupils, and adorned 
with their handiwork. Above all, let the 
rooms be pleasant and attractive, for the 
orderly surroundings are the best regulators 
of manners. We have been thus explicit, 
that these fundamental facts of education 
may not be deemed visionary in practice. 
Last, but not least, cultivate the imagination 
and taste by furnishing suitable reading or 
oral tales, and simple articles of beauty ; 
and remember ever that moral training is 
the heart of all. There will be abundant 
opportunity for this in the actual intercourse 
of school life and in discussion of moral acts 
and incidents found in the course of read- 
ing and in observation of life. 

To resume; we learn by the natural and 
pleasurable exercise of all our faculties upon 
the objects of life around us, and thus the 
soul is trained to its terrestrial uses. We 
teach too much from books according to 
system and precedent, and only on one side 
of the many-sided minds, and this the least 
We ignore the 
individual, and dwarf the natural faculties 
and desire for knowledge. Our children ask 
for bread and we give them a stone. 

We ought to teach in such a way as to 
make a child’s work an enjoyment rather 
than a burden, by helping him to see to what 
it leads, and by making it, whether he knows 
it or not, a means to an end beyond it, the 
exertion of some faculty he likes to exert, 
the satisfaction of some curiosity he likes to 
satisfy. We ought to teach the whole man, 
and in the order of development indicated 
by nature; perception, comparison, judg- 
ment, imagination, taste, and last, abstract 
reasoning. Character must ever remain in 
all and before all. 

We quote from Dr. Winchell’s admir- 
able address: ‘‘Hands, head and heart— 
emotions, will and taste—all have demands 
upon the services of education. What man 
is—what man must respect—what man needs 
to make him satisfied and useful—these edu- 
cation must regard,in these education must 
give him furniture and valor and strength.”’ 
N. Y. School Journal. 
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DAY OF COURT INFLUENCE. 





WM. HEPWORTH DIXON. 





URING a large part of his life Penn lived 
much in the world, and was received 
with distinction by nearly all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. His position was indeed an 
uncommon one. Standing aloof from all in- 
trigues in that most intriguing of courts ; tak- 
ing no direct or personal part in politics ; a 
candidate for no office; undesirous of any 
honor or emolument which court can bestow ; 
accustomed from his youth to mix freely and 
on equal terms with the best society; ac- 
quainted with all the leading spirits of the 
day, yet possessed by none of their eager 
ambition or devouring lust of pleasure; no 
man’s rival in love, business, or gallantry, 
his perfect neutrality as to the great objects of 
personal and party strife secured to him a 
larger share of intercourse with leading men 
than perhaps any other individual of the 
time enjoyed. In the good graces of the 
King, and particularly favored by the Duke 
of York, it was easy for him to maintain a 
high standing with the wits, ministers, and 
favorites who daily thronged the galleries of 
Whitehall; while beyond that circle he en- 
joyed the confidence of men whom no royal 
blandishments could win. Not only was he 
intimate with the Catholic Duke of Ormonde, 
and his equally noble sons, the Earl of Os- 
sory and the Lord Arran, but also with the 
champion of Protestant doctrine, the pious 
and the gentle Tillotson. His genius and 
his virtues were equally appreciated by the 
Whig William Lord Russell, the Tory Lord 
Hyde, and the Republican Algernon Sidney. 
Of other men with whom he lived on‘terms 
of greater or less intimacy at this time, 
there were the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Marquis of Halifax, 
the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Essex, Lord 
Churchill, and many other distinguished 
rakes, writers, courtiers, and members of Par- 
liament. 

Some surprise may be felt that a man of 
Penn’s character—the leader of an unworldly 
and ascetic body of religious enthusiasts,— 
should be found living in a state of easy in- 
tercourse with persons like George Villiers 
and Anthony Ashley Cooper. It must be 
recollected that his youth had been passed 
with court gallants, with wits and noble gen- 
tlemen. No harshness had ever mixed itself 
with his graver moods. Even at the time 
when he first changed his religious views, he 
had exhibited no morbid dislike to his old 
companions; he still retained his natural 
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gayety and sprightliness of manner ; like his 
father, the admiral, he enjoyed a joke, and 
that he talked admirably we know on no less 
an authority than that of Swift. If he ap- 
peared to avoid his early friends, it was not 
their persons which he disliked, but their 
vices and frivolities. In his idea, a religious - 
man need not shun the streets, the drawing- 
room, the market-place ; and he felt it was 
his duty as an individual to live in, if not of, 
the world. But he had greater objects in 
view in retaining that place in society which 
his birth and early fortunes had given him: 
some of these old and powerful friends were 
already inclined to adopt his views on the 
great subject of Toleration to Opinion. . . 

The reign of Charles the Second was in 
most respects disastrous for England: un- 
blushing vice had reared its head in the high- 
est places, and the first rank of the peerage 
had been filled with wantons; the honor of 
the country had been sold by its sworn de- 
fender to the enemy of its freedom and its 
faith ; persecution had ravened through the 
land, destroying or driving away the most 
conscientious, orderly, and industrious of the 
population. Penn counted up the number 
of families ruined for opinion’s sake in the 
reign to more than fifteen thousand. Of 
those who were arrested and cast into noi- 
some gaols, to rot with the felon and the 
murderer, not less than four thousand had 
actually died in prison! By whatever mo- 
tive actuated, James, as Duke of York, had 
often lifted up his voice against these atroci- 
ties; and as soon as he came to the throne, 
a statement of the wrongs, in mind, body, 
and estate, endured by his unoffending sub- 
jects, was placed in his hands. 

Penn waited on him at Whitehall to re- 
mind him of the good-will he had formerly 
professed toward all conscientious persons, 
and to beg his gracious interference in be- 
half of the many hundred religious men and 
women then in custody for no civil offence. 
The King was extremely affable. He spoke 
to him for some time in the midst of his 
nobles, with the old frankness and cordiality 
of the guardian to his ward; and when he 
ventured to refer to the penal laws then in 
operation, and to express a hope that the 
poor Quakers languishing in Marshalsea, 
Newgate, the Gatehouse, and other prisons, 
would find some relief from their sufferings, 
James took him into his private closet, where 
they remained in conversation some time. 
Penn has preserved the substance of what 

d. His Majesty said he should deal 
openly with his subjects. He was himself a 
Catholic, and he desired no peaceable person 
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to be disturbed on account of his opinions ; 
but he would defer making any distinct 
promise until the day fixed for his coronation, 
and even then he said he could only exercise 
his prerogative to pardon such as were al- 
ready suffering unjustly; with the new par- 
liament would rest the power legally to estab- 
lish liberty of conscience. In a short time 
James went beyond these promises. He 
charged the judges to discourage persecutions 
on the score of religious differences; he 
opened the prison gates to every person who 
was confined for refusing to take oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy. Twelve hundred 
Quakers obtained their freedom by this act 
of justice. Opinions varied at that time— 
and vary still—as to the King’s motives in 
issuing these orders. Honest and simple 
men saw in them only the act of a prince 
who had himself tasted the bitterness of per- 
secution, and was anxious that it should 
cease in hisdominions. Penn at least firmly 
believed that the liberty of worship granted 
to all sects by James was neither a delusion 
nor a snare. 

As friend, patron, and guardian, the new 
King of England seemed well disposed to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. From this 
date until the retirement of King James, he 
was at court almost daily. That the King, 
to whom he was bound by every tie of grati- 
tude, was inclined in his heart to pursue a 
wise, tolerant and legal course with regard 
to religion and religious liberty, he was con- 
vinced; that he had himself some influence 
over the royal mind he soon became aware 
from the great favor shown to him in public 
and the many audiences permitted him in 
private. But the laws against opinion passed 
in the previous reign, under which he had 
himself suffered several terms of imprison- 
ment, still existed; hundreds of poor Quak- 
ers were still confined for tithes or gaoler’s 
fees which their consciences would not suffer 
them to pay; and the Church party, instead 
of showing a friendly or tolerant disposition 
towards Dissenters, proposed that the House 
of Commons should petition the King to put 
all the penal laws against them into severe 
and immediate execution. 

At such a time he felt that Providence had 
placed him near the throne for a great end ; 
that upon him had fallen, in that violent 
time, a work of daily mercy and mediation. 
He accepted his position with a full sense of 
its perils and responsibilities ; but he trusted 
to the sanctity of his assumed office, “‘ the 
general mediator for charity,’’ for a liberal 
construction of his conduct by every honest 
mind. To him and to his people the ordi- 





nary laws of the country afforded no pro- 
tection; a fine or a fee was a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment to a man who in his 
conscience could not pay fines or fees. A 
humane judge might order a poor wretch to 
be set at liberty, but then the gaoler stepped 
forward with his list of charges, and unless 
the judge were himself willing to pay them 
out of his own purse, the poor wretch was 
sent back again to prison. Conscience was 
at war with this intolerant law, and the only 
hope of obtaining justice, not to speak of 
mercy, for the sufferers, lay in the unremitted 
exercise of the royal right to pardon and re- 
lieve. To secure the constant exercise of 
this power, and to urge the King to estab- 
lish, not by proclamations or orders in coun- 
cil, but by a general act of Parliament, a 
perfect freedom of opinion in every part of 
his dominions—these were the objects which 
kept Penn away from the city of his affec- 
tions and carried him every morning to the 
antechambers at Whitehall. 

He removed his residence to Holland 
House at Kensington, and brought his family 
to town. ‘The house was large, and he had 
many visitors. His influence with the King 
was well known, and every man with a real 
grievance found in him a counsellor and a 
friend. Envoys were sent from the Ameri- 
can colonies to solicit his influence in their 
behalf; members of his own and other relig- 
ious bodies who had petitions to present 
crowded to his levees; and sometimes not 
less than two hundred persons were in at- 
tendance at his hour of rising. 

The accidents of the time had driven the 
Whigs from Court ; some into the retirement 
of the country, others into positive exile. 
Penn sympathized deeply with their political 
ideas; and their misfortunes gave them a 
claim on his regard, which he never trifled 
with so long as his day of influence lasted. 
Some of the men whom he saved in their 
hour of need, repaid him in after times with 
the foulest ingratitude, but there were noble 
exceptions... . t 

Meanwhile the expeditions under Mon- 
mouth and Argyle had both failed. These 
events and the melancholy trials and exe- 
cutions to which they led belong to the 
domain of general history. Penn’s con- 
nection with them was but slight and in- 
cidental; but so far as known his influence 
was exerted entirely in behalf of mercy, and 
of a merciful construction of the law. The 
royal nature was not, indeed, humane—but 
that so much blood was shed was in a great 
measure due to the cruel temper of Jeffreys. 
The King was urged by his creatures to profit 
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by the blunder which his enemies had made, 
and allow the law to remove from his path 
men who might otherwise be troublesome— 
and he was weak and wicked enough to follow 
their counsel. In these evil moments it was 
well that he had one honest man occasionally 
near his person, from whose mouth came 
words of gentleness and mercy. Between 
Penn and Jeffreys nature and events had in- 
terposed an antipathy which no royal offices 
could mitigate, much less remove. The 
Chief Justice was weak, cruel, profligate, ava- 
ricious, and he had been the legal doomsman 
of Algernon Sidney. He was a man thor- 
oughly detestable ; and Penn opposed him 
to the utmost of his power, and in the day 
of his bloody triumph loudly accused him of 
being the cause of a great and needless 
waste of human life. 

Beyond this loud and vehement protest, 
Penn had no power to go. He was himself 
an object of suspicion to the court and min- 
istry. Not half a dozen years before the in- 
vasion of Monmouth, he had been intimately 
associated with the men who were now in 
prison: even by the reports of Barillon he 
was then considered as dividing with Alger- 
non Sidney the leadership of all the turbu- 
lent reformers in England and the Low Coun- 
tries. Though it is not to be imagined that 


he gave the invaders any reason to believe he 
approved of their projects, it is clear enough 
that they regarded him as a friend to their 
cause, for in their plan of the campaign they 
had set him down as one of the half dozen 
persons who might be relied on to bring over 
the Americon colonies to accept the Protest- 


ant revolution. ‘The ministry were con- 
scious that his political sympathies were not 
with them, and they professed to regard him 
as a partisan of the Prince of Orange. In- 
deed, his position was extremely peculiar. 
Against these suspicions and misgivings he 
had no protection beyond the private favor 
of the King: a favor which had its origin in 
the Duke of York’s affection for the old ad- 
miral, and in that constancy to his plighted 
word which made the better side of his ob- 
stinate character, rather than in any com- 
munity of sentiment or personal attachment. 

So far as was possible with a man who dis- 
approved of the King’s policy, and publicly 
and privately opposed the King’s ministers, 
Penn strove to mitigate the sufferings of 
the deluded men who had been drawn into 
rebellion. Events had“ given. him the pro- 
prietorship of a land which he had opened 
as a general asylum for the oppressed ; and 
now when the prisoners were sentenced to 
a transportation beyond sea for ten years, he 
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applied to have a few of them sent to Penn- 
sylvania, where the climate would agree with 
them, and their offences would not be re- 
garded as very heinous. But this humane 
design was not agreeable to the King’s ad- 
visers. None of them were allowed to go to 


‘his colony, or to any other settlement where 


they were likely to be treated with humanity. 

When the trials in the country were over 
and those in London began, Penn was stil} 
more anxiously and incessantly employed in 
the work of mediation. One of the first 
victims of royal rigor was an old acquain- 
tance of his own, Henry Cornish, who was 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and gibbeted 
in front of his own house in Cheapside. 
That Cornish was accused and sentenced as 
the accomplice of Sidney and Russell was 
not without its weight with Penn; but the 
mediator took a higher view—he declared 
his belief that the condemned was innocent 
of the crimes imputed to him, and begged 
the King to pause ere the fatal warrants of 
execution were given out. But his argu- 
ments failed to touch the cold heart of his 
sovereign. Another case pending at the 
same moment interested his feelings not less 
strongly. Elizabeth Gaunt, a lady of relig- 
ious temperament and of the most spotless 
life, whose time and fortune had been spent 
in visiting prisons and relieving the wretched, 
had in a moment of compassion given the 
shelter of her house to one of the fugitive 
rebels; but as the government declared its 
determination to punish those who harbored 
traitors with as much severity as the traitors 
themselves, the vile scoundrel informed 
against his humane protectress, and she was 
therefore arrested, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be burnt alive at Tyburn. For 
her Penn also interceded—but in vain. 

Both these victims suffered on the same 
day. Penn stood near Cornish to the last— 
and vindicated his memory after death. 
The creatures of the court, annoyed at the 
indignant bearing of the city merchant on 
the scaffold, gave out that he was drunk. 
Penn repelled the accusation with scorn : he 
said he could see nothing in his conduct but 
the natural indignation of an Englishman 
about to be murdered by form of law. From 
this melancholy scene he went to Tyburn. 
The poor lady met her fate with calmness 
and resignation. She had obeyed the mer- 
ciful promptings of her heart in sheltering a 
fellow-creature from the blood-hounds of the 
law.; and when grave judges pronounced this 
a crime worthy of fire and fagot, she submit- 
ted to the King’s pleasure in silence. As 
she arranged the straw about her feet, that 
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the flame might do its work more quickly, 
the whole concourse of spectators burst into 
tears, To the last she asserted her inno- 
cence, her loyalty, her respect for the laws. 
But she did not repent of what she had done. 
The cause in which she suffered was, she 
said, the cause of humanity—the cause of 
God. As the fagots were kindling, a storm 
arose such as had not been witnessed since 
the eventful night of Cromwell’s death ;— 
and in the midst of this war of the elements, 
and the still more fearful strife of human pas- 
sions, expired the unfortunate woman, who 
in happier times might have left behind her 
the reputation of an Elizabeth Fry. 

Penn was able, when he afterwards pleaded 
with his sovereign for mercy, to quote these 
instances of persons who had gone down to 
the grave protesting their innocence ; it was 
for this purpose that he attended the execu- 
tions. His representations had their effect 
in softening what James thought the inflexi- 
ble justice of his own nature. Some slight 
reparation was made to Cornish ; his muti- 
lated and scattered limbs were gathered and 
restored to his relatives; and the infamous 
scoundrel who had sworn away his life was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. But 
the mediator bought these charities at a con- 
siderable risk. ‘The minister disliked his hu- 
mane interference with public business ; and 
to punish his presumption they contrived not 
only to postpone the form of his legal inves- 
titure with the Delaware province—though, 
as he enjoyed it in fact, there could be no 
reason for withholding it—but, under pretence 
of a general measure of reform for the colon- 
ies, gave orders to the crown lawyers to issue 
a guo warranto against his province of Penn- 
sylvania, and proceed with.such vigor as to 
compel him to vacate his charter. This 
mischief, however, was soon arrested. James 
was then staying at Windsor Castle ; but in 
less than a week, by his special command, 
Lord Sunderland wrote to the Attorney- 
General to suspend proceedings until further 
orders. These orders were never issued. 

The King evidently listened to Penn’s 
counsels with interest, even where his own 
temper forbade him to follow them,—for his 
manner was soft and winning, and he had not 
only clearer ideas but far more wit and scholar- 
ship than the majority of those who thronged 
the galleries of Whitehall. His opportuni- 
ties were nobly employed. But it is not to 
be supposed that the old gratitude of the 
ward to his guardian was the only sentiment 
that attached the governor of Pennsylvania 
to his sovereign. They had, apparently at 


at least, one great political object in com- 
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mon :—they both sought to establish Liberty 
of Conscience for all Englishmen! Penn 
believed the King sincere when he declared 
himself opposed to every kind of religious 
tests and to every species of penal laws; and, 
though it became the fashion after the Revo- 
lution to consider this apparent liberality in 
matters of conscience to be a mere jesuit- 
ical feint to engage the unwary to support 
his policy in favor of the Catholics, abund- 
ant evidence remains to show that this was 
not the case. That this protection was 
often extended to other nonconformists, as 
well as to his own body, is beyond question. 
The council books teem with examples. 

Few men despised clamor and false repre- 
sentation more than Penn, but he thought it 
time to speak out when those who should 
have known him better were said to counte- 
nance such reports. He sat down and wrote 
a manly complaint to his old friend, Dr. 
Tillotson, who was quoted in support of 
these statements. He was grieved, he said, 
to hear the reports in question, whether it 
was the public which abused Tillotson or 
Tillotson who had misunderstood him. He 
would only say, for he could not join 
in a cry to ruin those he differed with, that 
he abhorred two principles in religion, and 
pitied those who held them—obedience on 
mere authority without conviction, and per- 
secution of man on pretence of serving God. 
He thought union was best when the truth 
was clear; where not, charity. He entirely 
agreed with Hooker, that a few words spoken 
with meekness, humility and love are worth 
whole volumes of controversy—which com- 
monly destroys charity, the best part of re- 
ligion. ‘Tillotson replied without reserve, 
convinced that the reports were slanderous. 

Meantime, he pursued his own course. 
Every month growing less hopeful of the fu- 
ture, he would gladly have returned to his 
colony, had he considered merely his own 
ease ; but the King pressed him to remain in 
England until an Act of Parliament had 
legally and firmly established freedom of 


thought. His heart yearned for the other 
world. The repose of the Delaware, the ris- 


ing greatness of Philadelphia, haunted his 
dreams and mingled with the scenes of his 
daily life. The favor of the King had pow- 
erful drawbacks in the envy and suspicion 
with which he was regarded ; and he longed 
to escape from the atmosphere of a court 
into the forests of Pennsylvania. But a 
stern sense of duty kept him in England. 
By speech and writing, by his influence with 
the great, and by his power with Dissenters, 
he worked day and night to accomplish the 
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great task. The chief obstacle was the mu- 
tual ignorance and bigotry of court and par- 
liament,—and he strove to enlighten them 
on the policy of toleration. The ‘‘ Persua- 
sive to Moderation’’ is an able and learned 
history of opinion and experiment on the 
subject. He called history to witness—he 
quoted the wisdom of the wise and the ex- 
periences of time, in support of his argument. 
The paper was addressed to the King and 
council; it created a sensation, and con- 
tributed to procure that general pardon 
which*set some thousands of prisoners for 
conscience’ sake—including twelve or thir- 
teen hundred Quakers—at liberty. Still this 
act of grace was due only to the will of the 
monarch; the penal laws remained in force ; 
the poor sufferers were liable to be seized 
again for the same offences, and again sent 
to gaol. 

As envoy to the Hague, Penn was in- 
structed to make the most liberal proposals, 
—if William of Orange would aid in pass- 
ing an Act of Toleration for all creeds and 
opinions—to obtain a repeal of the hated 
tests. James promised to consult his son-in- 
law in everything, and to put his friends in 
the highest places. The prince remained 
inflexible. He would consent to an Act of 
Toleration, but he would not consent to a 
repeal of the tests—the bulwarks of the 
Church! While at the court of Holland, 
Penn mixed freely with the exiles who 
thronged the streets—the old comrades of 
Sidney and Argyle; he studied their views 
with much interest, and made acquaintance 
with their miseries. 

But his hopes turned more and more to- 
wards Pennsylvania. There he had secured 
a home for the oppressed. Time, he knew, 
would make it a great nation. He would 
help on the good work as fast as he might be 
able. So, having finished his business at the 
Hague, he went to Amsterdam, where he 
engaged the celebrated Wilhelm Sewell—an 
old friend and correspondent—to translate 
his account of Pennsylvania into Flemish, and 
circulate it among the able and industrious 
farmers of the Low Countries. He travelled 
through Holland and into the Rhineland, 
bearing with him everywhere the glad 
tidings that a land of freemen had sprung up 
in the New World, where every man enjoyed 
his full share of political power, and every 
class of opinions was respected. To the cit- 
izens of the-Upper Rhine he could report the 
success of the German colony. At a short 
distance from Philadelphia their countrymen 
had built a town, which, in affectionate re- 
membrance of the fatherland, they had 





called Germantown. It was situated in a 
beautiful and fertile district ; on the spot 
were a number of fresh springs; in the vi- 
cinity were oak, walnut, and chestnut trees 
in abundance ; and the surrounding country 
was not only in-places favorable to the cul- 
ture of the vine, but it everywhere afforded 
excellent and plentiful pasturage for their 
cattle. 

On his return to London he appealed to 
the King and council in behalf of the exiles. 
There were two classes of English in Hol- 
land. The most numerous was that of po- 
litical offenders. At first Penn tried to ob- 
tain a general pardon; but of this James 
would not hear. To individual cases he was 
open, and several pardons were obtained 
from him in his more gracious moods. But 
there were many who had merely fled away 
from religious persecution ; and he reminded 
James that it would be in strict accordance 
with the gracious intentions he had formed, 
to offer these men an indemnity and recall. 
Thus pressed, the King issued an order to 
that effect, and a great number of persons, 
who had not been engaged in treasonable 
acts against the government, returned to 
their homes and families. The indemnity 
was traced entirely to the influence of Penn ; 
and the posterity of some of the men whom it 
restored to their country cherished for many 
years a grateful remembrance of his services. 

In the very height of his courtly greatness, 
he wrote to his friends in Philadelphia in 
terms which no one can mistake. The Lord 
only, he said, knew the sorrow, the expense, 
the hazard of his absence from the colony: 
but his prayers were poured out fervently 
and with a prostrate soul to Him for aid to 
return to that beloved country where he was 
anxious to live and die. But the King 
pressed him to remain in England. He de- 
clared himself resolved to establish tolera- 
tion and to abolish the Test Act; in which 
good work, he said, he should have to rely 
much on his help and counsel. Though his 
own affairs were getting daily more and more 
confused by his absence from Pennsylvania, 
he could not desert the headstrong reformer 
in his hour of need. 

Not satisfied with private mediation, he 
took up his pen and wrote the elaborate and 
masterly pamphlet, ‘‘Good Advice to the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Dissenters,’’ in which he 
showed the wisdom and policy, as well as 
Christian duty, of repealing the ‘Test Acts 
and penal laws against opinion. He ad- 
mitted frankly, that if he had to choose a 
State Church, he would prefer the one that 
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was by law established to either a Catholic, 
a Presbyterian, or any other. But he re- 
jected the idea of its being necessary to have 
a supreme and intolerant Church. Opinion 
ought to be free; though at the same time 
he thought a proper respect should be paid 
by small bodies of sectaries to the national 
feeling. 

In April of this eventful year James again 
renewed the Declaration of Indulgence ; in 
the November following he promised that 
Parliament should meet; and Penn fondly 
hoped that the sanction of the two Houses 
would then be obtained for this righteous 
law. But before that day arrived his sover- 
eign was an exile in a foreign land. In his 
misplaced confidence, an Order in Council 
had been issued at the same time as the 
royal Declaration commanding it to be read 
in all churches. Penn opposed this insane 

roceeding ; but nothing could now save the 
infatuated monarch. Sancroft and six of 
the bishops opposed this order; they had 
now found out the folly of their own doc- 
trine of obedience, and the ministry com- 
mitted them to the Tower. Penn saw that 
this was the crisis of the question. In spite 
of the decision of the judges, he had doubts 
as to the King’s right to suspend the penal 
laws without consent of Parliament: and he 
struggled to bring more liberal councillors 
into office. For a moment James inclined 
to adopt his views. When the Prince of 
Wales was born, he urged the King to seize 
that gracious opportunity to set the prelates 
at liberty, and pronounce a general pardon 
for the exiles. But an evil genius overruled 
these sagacious councils. The bishops were 
tried and acquitted, to the satisfaction of the 
whole country. That was the first act of the 
Revolution. Then William came over—the 
professed friends of James abandoned him in 
his hour of peril—and finding treason in the 
court, in the camp, and in his own family, 
he fled before the menaces of his son-in-law 
into France. 

That these events were a source of pain 
and anxiety to Penn there can be no doubt. 
James had been throughout a kind and in- 
dulgent guardian. He had rescued him 
from the dungeons of the Tower, into which 
he had been thrown by the Bishop of Lon- 
don on a charge of heresy. He had made 
over to him in the first instance the territor- 
ies of the Delaware. He had interposed in 
the dispute with Baltimore, and procured 
for him a favorable settlement of that trou- 
blesome claim. Two years before his down- 
fall, when the minister of the day had issued 
writs of guo warranto against the proprietors 
of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
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! Rhode Island, the Jerseys, Carolina, and 
the Bahama Islands, he interposed his good 
offices and commanded Sunderland to strike 
the name of Pennsylvania out of the list of 
condemned provinces. 

As a Quaker and a Democrat, Penn of 
course had no sympathy with the political 
opinions of the King. When James was 
put under arrest at Feversham, he was in- 
formed among other disasters that Penn had 
been seized: he said he was sorry for it, but 
he’ was sure that no serious charge could be 
urged against him. His part had beén open 
and consistent. He had done his utmost to 
prevent the necessity for recourse to a revo- 
lution; and it was not without deep anxiety 
that he saw the change of rulers. He be- 
lieved James to be sincere in his desire to 
establish freedom of opinion ; and as things 
then stood in England, this freedom was of 
far greater importance than any question 
which could seriously arise as to the limits 
of the royal prerogative. 

The advance of William and the King’s 
flight were the signals for a general move- 
ment. The tools, the favorites, the friends, 
the ministers of James, all thought it pru- 
dent to retire from public notice. Curious 
were the means of escape, and ludicrous the 
incidents attending it in many instances. 
The redoubtable Jeffreys tried to escape in 
the dress of a common sailor; the subtle and 
intriguing Sunderland quitted his country in 
his wife’s cap and petticoat. Of the men 
who had stood near the throne for the last 
three years and a half, Penn was almost the 
only one who remained in London. Con- 
scious of no crime, he turned a deaf ear to 
every entreaty of his friends to provide for 
his personal safety by flight. They urged— 
and with reason—that he had been too inti 
mate with the late King to escape suspicion 
under the new reign; and, if he did not 
choose to follow James into France, he had 
still an honorable refuge open to him in 
America, where he might remain in peace until 
the first heat of party vengeance had abated. 

But he would not change his own straight 
course. He said he had done nothing but 
what in his belief was for the honor and good 
of England,—and he was not afraid to an- 
swer for it before all the princes in the world. 
He would not change his lodgings even; or 
keep in the shade more than he had done in 
his day of favor. As in the time of the late 





King, he appeared daily at Whitehall ; which 
bold and open conduct soon provoked in- 
quiry. Soon he was put under arrest in se- 
curity to the amount of £6,o00. Again 
and again he was subjected to the annoyance 





of arrest, and as often discharged. 
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TRAINING THAT EDUCATES.* 
BY COL. F. W. PARKER. 


IGHT before last I heard at regular in- 
tervals the hammer of the tester on the 
iron wheels, trying them to see if all was 
right and the train could safely move on to 
the terminus of the line. I think it is well 
for us to test the wheels of the car of pro- 
gress in the same way, to see in what condi- 
tion we are, and whether we can move on 
safely toward the future. 

Our forefathers founded this Republic 
upon the basis of a common school for every 
child. The scheme was grand in concep- 
tion, because new. It had never been tried 
before, and has never been tried in the same 
way since, except among us. The boasted 
schools of Germany—as good as our own— 
are not free in our sense of the word. They 
are stratified according to the gradations of 
society, and are intended and constructed 
for the foundations of monarchy. Our free 
schools, where the children of all classes are 
brought together on one level of equality, 
are the proper foundation for republican 
institutions. Only where the organic life 
of a people flows freely from the lowest to 
the highest is there a true free school; and 
our fathers builded ‘‘ better than they knew,”’ 
when they laid this grandest foundation of 
free government. 

The reformer who decries or ignores the 
past makes a mistake. Only by inheritance 
have we the wherewith to build. There is 
a true conservatism which takes what the 
past has created, and on it builds the future 
—it is a false and spurious conservatism that 
holds fast to whatever is old decause it is old, 
and consequently fails to grow. 

Now, our schools demand that their 
300,000 teachers shall be trained, skillful 
workers. Where shall such be found? Sup- 
pose that to-day there should be a popular 
demand for a scientific road-builder in every 
township, how would it be met?—why, 
there would not be enough competent men 
in the whole country to supply a single State. 
So it has been with the schools — trained 
teachers could not be found, and we were 
obliged to take them untrained ; and noble 
work these honest-hearted workers have 
done. 

The Normal School plan‘was a progressive 


* Address delivered November 18, 1882, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., before the Lancaster County Teachers’ 
Institute, by Col. F. W. Parker, of Boston, late Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Quincy, Massa- 
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step, in that by it the State recognized a 
Science of Teaching; but the conditions 
were very limited. The pupils of necessity 
had to be taken largely as they came up 
from the common schools; their academic 
qualifications were poor,, and the Normal 
schools were obliged to spend the time upon 
the common branches, which should have 
been given to scientific training ; and so the 
pupil is not much more than prepared to 
receive the philosophy of education when 
he leaves the Normal school to become a 
teacher. I have seen Normal teachers who 
responded to criticism or suggestion with 
that smile of superiority which is so blight- 
ing to a modest man, and which told of 
their confidence in their ability to cover the 
whole ground of any given subject, and put 
it in diagram form on the blackboard in fif- 
teen minutes. There are such teachers and 
such Normal schools: schools which develop 
a self-confidence and self-conceit that simply 
puts a barrier between the teacher and knowl- 
edge, by making him believe that he knows 
everything. But the best outcome of the true 
Normal school should be the attitude of its 
pupils toward knowledge —an attitude of 


| humility before the grave responsibilities of 





the teacher—a spirit that says, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I want to know,’’ that with steady 
work, and prayer to God, and realization of 
the immortal destinies committed to their 
care, ‘‘ work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling.’” The Normal school 
which develops such a spirit isdoing a grand 
work; but if, instead, it fosters self-conceit, 
its pupils are injured irreparably. 

There is a marked line all along the course 
of history between those who followed tra- 
dition and those who followed science. The 
history of medicine is a marked illustration. 
Before the time of Harvey, there was only 
tradition, and medicine was mere empiricism 
—it was “hit or miss,’’ chiefly miss—but 
after the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, scientific methods were evolved with 
the grandest results. In other directions 
the same progress has followed the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods. In the last forty 
years, thought concretely expressed in ma- 
chinery has revolutionized the world. Now 
you ask, why has not the application of the 
science of teaching produced like changes 
in our schools; for that it has not, will be 
generally conceded. I will not stop to argue 
that there zs a science of the development 
ofthought. Of course we do not claim that 
it is an exact science—all the mental laws 
have not been discovered: this, however, 
is true of every science—none is complete. 
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I have not time to quarrel with those who 
say there is no more than a philosophy of 
teaching. But there are certainly some prin- 
ciples upon which all agree who have given 
thought to the subject. What changes would 
be brought about hy the application of these 
principles, and the consequent change from 
traditional to scientific methods? Is it not 


fair to expect that they would be analogous | 


to the progress of civilization in other di- 
rections >—analogous, not identical ; for we 
cannot expect results so quickly. Why? 
Because when an Edison or a Howe, by 
years of study, has perfected a mechanical 
invention, it is at once ready for everybody’s 
use: but with teaching it is different—the 
science must be discovered by each individ- 
ual teacher who is to apply it, so that in- 
stead of one Howe or Edison, we must have 
a host of great inventors. It is not strange, 
then, that our progress is slow; and when 
all is considered, we have done well—but 
what of the future? Let us apply a test or 
two. 

We will take a principle upon which we 
are all agreed—one that was formulated by 
old Comenius—‘‘ Things that have to be 
done should be learned by doing them.’’ In 
the mechanical world the principle is applied. 
We do not keep an apprentice studying the 
theory of shoemaking or house-huilding for 
the whole term, and then send him out to 
make shoes or build houses—he learns to do 
things by doing them: but how is it in the 
schools? Why, we have been for forty years 
inventing ways to have children learn to do 
one thing by doing something else! Do 
you think I exaggerate? Let us see. 

In teaching arithmetic, we teach not the 
science of numbers, but figures. Go into 
any average school, and ask to be shown a 
number, and the child will go to the board 
and write a figure ; ask for a fraction, and 
he will write ‘‘1%4’’—which is no more a 
fraction than the word ‘‘ hat’’ is a hat. We 
teach figures, and the bright children apply 
them to numbers. I have given to pupils 
who had been nine years in school this ex- 
ample: 

I have a cord of wood, sticks four feet long, 
to be cut into three lengths for a stove, for which 
I pay $2; if I want another cord cut into four 
lengths, how much proportionately should I 
pay? 

And they with edifying unanimity answered 
$2.6624—which is wrong, of course. If I 
pay two dollars for two cuts, three cuts are 
worth three dollars; but the children didn’t 
think—they used figures. 

Then we teach what we call English 
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grammar. Now there is such a thing as 
Greek grammar, and Latin grammar, and 
German grammar ; but there is no science ot 
the English language worth mentioning 
(since William the Conqueror smashed the 
Saxon), and what there is can be taught to 
a High school pupil in a week or two. But 
some man unfortunately tried to make an 
English grammar on the Latin plan; and 
ever since they have been making it more 
and more complicated, and we have gone on 
teaching what is called English grammar, 
and pretends to teach the child to ‘‘ speak 
and write the English language correctly’’ 
—we all know how it does it. Here again 
directors are paying millions to teach chil- 
dren to do one thing by doing something 
else. What shall we do about it? Why, 
apply our principle: let the cnild learn to 
talk by talking, and to write by writing, and 
to compose by composing—that is all. 

The great object of the school should be 
to train their pupils for work—real work ; 
and you can’t do this by trying to learn one 
thing by doing something else—there is no 
life in that, and your scholars become dull, 
and you try to stimulate them by emulation, 
and don’t succeed any better than the man 
who tried to feed his horse on sawdust. The 
outcome of your artificial methods is a class 
of young people who are beneath—not 
above—manual labor, and are chiefly anxious 
to find places where there is not much work. 
Why? Because you never taught them to 
love work—you made work drudgery. Try 
the other plan. Set them to doing real 
things, and see what life and soul and 
energy and power there will be in your 
school-room. 

The crying want of the time is men and 
women who can do. Daily there come to 
my desk applications for teachers, principals, 
superintendents, offering large salaries—and 
I cannot fill them. The great railroads find 
the same difficulty in filling responsible 
places. Why? Because our youth are fed 
on unsubstantial seeming instead of real 


| things, and have never been taught to work. 


We have all seen the young man come from 
college clothed in all the panoply of words, 
and at the first spear-thrust of reality the 
armor falls away and leaves him naked be- 
fore the world. 

Now, the science of teaching regards the 
school as a workshop where the child shall 
be trained to work, to Jove work, to work 
systematically and intelligently; so that 
whether he manages a railroad, or builds a 
house, or saws off the limb of a tree, he 
works with brain as well as hand. Is not 
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that ‘‘ practical ?’’ Try it, gentlemen Di- 
rectors, and see the results. 

Pestalozzi, whuse name has become im- 
mortal, was not a highly-educated man, but 
he discovered a mighty secret. Dissatisfied 
with the social and moral aspects of his 
country, and finding that the sword prom- 
ised no remedy, he went to the root of the 
matter, and found it in the faulty education 
of the children. ‘They went to school, and 
learned the catechism, and recited words 
out of books, and that was 4ll. 
wrought out this great discovery—‘‘ Things 


Snust come before words—thoughts must come | 
By this discovery he did | 
| priving the child of his chance to grow. 


rom live things.’’ 
more for Europe than any other single man 


—simply by teaching children to use their | 


eyes. 
Estee we profited by that discovery? Do 
you always teach ¢hings before words ? Sup- 
pose when you open your schools next Mon- 
day morning, you write that one sentence, 
‘*Things must come before words,’’ on 


your blackboard, and try not to violate it | 
If you succeed, you will seem | 
to have passed by one great leap into a bet- | 


for one day. 


ter world; you will be happy men and 
women, and your pupils will be happy chil- 
dren. 


** Things before words—facts before gen- 


How are these principles 
We open a 


eralizations.”’ 
recognized by the text-books? 


geography, and in the very first sentence | 
| another of the chains of the old education. 
| Have we not pebbles, and shells, and leaves, 


we find a definition—a generalization ; and 
so it goes on, pages at a time. The child 
learns all this—learns the words, and works 
his jaws in repeating them, and they mean 
nothing whatever to him—happily Provi- 
dence has ordained that he may forget them 
easily. Before he can reach those defini- 
tions understandingly, a long process must 
be gone through; but the doo gives the de- 
finition first. I went into a school one day 
and put the question—‘“‘ Children, did you 
ever see a peninsula?’’ No, they had never 
seen one—seemed to think it unreasonable 
to ask them, as if one ought to be about a 
hundred years old to see such a wonderful 
sight—and yet four-fifths of them were 


born on the beautiful peninsula where the | 


school-house stood. 

So Directors are paying their money for 
the teaching of mere empty words, that pre- 
tend to describe things, when we ought to 
show our children the things themselves. 
We teach in this way, simply because it is 
the traditional method—like the man who 
carried his grain in one end of the bag and 
a stone in the other to balance it, because 
his father and grandfather had done it, and 





Then he | 
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what was good enough for them was good 
enough for him, and he ‘‘ guessed he knew 
his own business, and nobody should teach 
him to carry grain to mill.”’ 

Another principle: Zhe mind grows by its 
own activity, and in no other way. We can 
only assist; we cannot make it grow. How 
do we recognize this fact in our schools? I 
remember when I was a young teacher, how 
I used to explain everything, and how I ex- 
plained most what I knew least! I used to 
explain division of fractions very lucidly 
when I didn’t understand it—and I never 
did understand it until I learned with actual 
things. All this explanation is simply de- 


The best expression of mental activity is 
when the child says ‘‘ Don’t do that for me 
—let me do it.’’ The more we pour in, the 
weaker they become. What we want is to 
develop power—yet we do their work, while 
they sit helpless. Would you train an 
athlete by lifting all his burdens for him, and 
then send him forth to win the race? Why 
do the same thing for the child’s mind? 
You now understand why I say that the only 
true arithmetic would be one that should have 
neither rule, explanation nor definition in 


| it. 


The thing that is near is the thing to 
teach. You sometimes hear a teacher com- 
plaining that she can do little or nothing 
because she has no apparatus. This is 


and flowers, and the free skies? If there is 
absolutely #o apparatus save the ordinary 
country surroundings, these are enough for 
the true teacher. The good teacher is the 
one who appreciates the value and feels the 
power of the zear,; for out of the seen, the 
unseen must come. To be sure, some will 
say, ‘‘We are opposed to this—these new- 
fangled ways are all bosh.'’ Yet they ride 
in the cars, and have the electric light before 
their doors; they are progressive in that line 
of applied science ; but they fail to perceive 
that the science of teaching applied would 
produce commensurate results. They say, 
‘« Those things are practical, but these edu- 
cational theories are visionary.’’ Yet the 
things of which we are most ignorant, as 
regards the teaching in our schools, are the 
air we breathe, the water we drink, the food 
we eat, the clothes we wear—in short, that 
which touches us most closely on every side. 
The true teacher, the one who is trying to 
learn to teach, uses these things; and so the 
thought of God in nature becomes the 
thought of the child—and the revelation of 
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God in nature works out through the child | teaching. 


a true civilization. 

Work can be made attractive. For great 
success the worker must /ove his work; it 
must not be drudgery to him. Give the 
child real things, and he will love to work, 
and you will not need the ratan and the 
ferule, nor the compulsory truant law, nor 
yet undue stimulus of emulation. I do not 
believe in compelling children to school, 
unless you have something good and pleas- 
ant there for them ; and if you have that, 
the attraction makes compulsion unneces- 
sary. I have to deal with some of the 
poorest children to be found anywhere ; yet 
in the very slums of ignorance and poverty 
and superstition they make me welcome ; the 
children are all our friends, because they 
know we bring them good. And this is the 
glory of our work, that we are trying to 
make of these children, notwithstanding 
such surroundings, men who will be an 
honor to the republic—voters who cannot 
be bought for two dollars apiece. 

And weare doing it! I tell you, teachers, 
that real teaching eliminates the bad boys 
and girls—they are all good. Under such 
teaching, goodness takes the place of vice— 
all good teaching develops. moral character. 
On the other hand, all bad teaching has an 
element of immorality in it: we have seen 
that it unfits for work, and idleness means 
vice. I believe that the teaching of the 
lowest primary schools, if well done, is the 
highest work on earth. 

And now, teachers, shall we not begin to 
do well, and apply these principles to our 
work? If we and our successors would do 
this, in a century there would be a revolution 
in the intellectual and moral world greater 
and more beneficent than the physical one 
of which we have spoken. Shall we not do 
it? The work cannot be done quickly, but 
we can do our share in laying the founda- 
tions of a glorious future. 

What are the chief obstacles in the way 
of reform? I believe that there is no class 
more earnest and faithful than teachers ; and 
from what I have seen in your State I am 
not sure but Pennsylvania teachers lead the 
van ; but my clients are the children, and 
through them the future of the Republic, 
4nd in their interest I must speak the whole 
truth—and the truth is, teachers, that she 
greatest obstacle is in us. By our clinging 


to tradition, and our self-conceit, we too 
often bar knowledge out of our minds. We 
should pray against the tendency to hold on 
to worn-out devices, and for humility to 
feel that life is too short to learn all about 
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If you would go into the schools 
next Monday with such a spirit, work from 
fact to theory, and from theory back to 
practice, what growth would follow! But 
too often our attitude toward knowledge is 
wrong—we think we know when we don’t. 

Sometimes the Superintendent is an ob- 
stacle. When he comes to examine, he 
must have just so much—it is all measured 
off—he comes, asks the regular questions, 
they are answered, and he goes away, and 
it is all right# Now any examination that 
does not test real teaching, or does not help 
the teacher with the children, is worse thar 
none. I know how difficult it is to find 
men and women fit to supervise schools ; 
they must know how to teach—how to show 
the teacher wbat to do—how to put the 
standard within reach of honest work, but 
beyond that of stuffing or cramming. 

Directors often stand in the way of pro- 
gress—they, too, think they know when 
they don’t. My friend C. F. Adams, a 
man of fair education and pretty good 
family, made quite a discovery when he 
found himself unfit to supervise schools— 
many never find it out. I have known di- 
rectors who had once taught two or three 
months, and knew all about it. They are 
the kind who come in every now and then 
to examine the school; they always ask the 
same questions, and after the first time they 
are always answered ; and when the Super- 
intendent comes round, and thinks the 
teacher below the mark, he says: ‘‘ Oh, 
no! why, the pupils answer every question I 
ask them!’’ Such people may know a 
good deal about business, but when they 
can diagnose and prescribe for a case ot 
typhoid fever without special education, 
then I would trust them to examine and 
grade teachers—and not before. We had 
some bitter experience of this kind when the 
civil authorities undertook to manage the 
war. There is only one sensible way for 
Directors to treat this matter: find a man 
or woman who knows the business, give 
him the teachers he wants and the means he 
needs—and if he don’t get results, turn him 
out, and find one who will get them. 

3ut sometimes it seems as if the schools 
were made for the teachers, and not for the 
children—and we find all the places filled 
by the Directors’ ‘‘ sisters, and their cousins, 
and their aunts.’’ These same gentlemen, 
if they wanted a superintendent for a factory, 
would send to Europe, if necessary, to get a 
competent man; but when it is a question 
of trusting to somebody the development of 
our children, the selection is made because 
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some young girl finds it convenient to make 
five or six dollars a week. 

The people themselves stand in the way, 
when they fail to elect proper persons as 
Superintendents and Directors, and carry 
their offices into politics. Now, if you must 
have corrupt Congressmen, and Legislators, 
and Governors yet awhile, I suppose we 
can’t hinder you; but, for Heaven’s sake, 
keep the interests of our little children from 
contact with dirty politics! When you help 
to elect unfit school officers, you vote against 
your own children, and help to perpetuate 
evil for generations. 

And now, teachers, I must leave you, 

‘but my last word is—Pray and work, that 
you may understand the great art of teach- 
ing; have courage to apply all you know, 
being always ready to learn better; take ad- 
vice ; profit by criticism ; say what you think. 
Magnify your office. , I am a teacher to-day 
for the same reason that I was a soldier 
twenty years back—because I believe that 
the problem of the education of the people 
is the great problem of the time. Learn all 
you can, and teach it to the little ones; and 
you and they will be happy. 


<i 
> 





EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. * 


BY SARAH A. STEWART. 


HE extent of the field covered by my 

observations, and the limited time at 
my disposal for visiting European educa- 
tional institutions, prevent my setting forth 
any ultimate conclusions, after visiting 
Kindergarten and public schools in the five 
leading countries of Europe—England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
It is impossible even to allude to higher in- 
stitutions of technical and art education, in 
which we know those older countries are so 
rich. I simply note here what interested 
me most ; especially the points of difference 
between our schools and those of Europe. 
The public schools of Europe are not open 
to every one who wishes to visitthem. On 
the contrary, quite a diplomatic negotiation 
must be carried on before admission is 
gained. The reason for this is not a fear 
that one is going to steal their excellencies, 
but is only a part of that intense ceremonial 
life of which we read, but cannot fully un- 
derstand until we come into contact with it. 
Perhaps, too, they think promiscuous visit- 
ing would interrupt the work of the school. 





* Extracts from 1 an address before the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, at Janesville, July 7, 1882. 
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I am sorry to say that my democratic 
breeding was too strong for ceremony ; and, 
favored by my insignificance, I wandered 
into a great many schools, in out-of-the-way 
places, and gained a good deal of knowledge 
of the smaller schools surreptitiously. I was 
always pleasantly treated by the teachers, 
who were mainly ladies. While upon the 
question of ceremonial, I will state that the 
spirit and manner of deference and polite- 
ness that comes from long ages of caste and 
rank is a marked characteristic, and one of 
the great differences between the schools of 
the Old World and our own. ‘They teach 
directly a deferential manner to superiors. 
Teachers and strangers are so regarded. I 
never entered a school-room in France, 
Germany, or Italy, when properly intro- 
duced, that the whole school did not rise 
and remain standing until asked to be 
seated. Polite salutations were given, where 
an American school-boy would stand and 
stare, if he did nothing worse. While the 
manner of servility which comes from long 
ages of serving, crushing out the spirit of 
manly independence, may not be better 
than the rude simplicity of our American 
boys and girls, I wish to say that we would 
do well to copy from the schools of the old 
world something of their outward polite 
manners, to teach in our schools, directly, 
politeness, as well as the multiplication table. 

The common school of Europe is more of 
a charity school, only the poorer classes 
attending. ‘This is especially true of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian schools. The 
children often have that mean, pinched, 
stolid look that comes from extreme poverty 
and no hope of a better condition. I think 
I never saw a more pitiable sight than the 
long processions of school children standing 
on the streets in Paris. Yet by their soup 
kitchens, their care to prevent over-crowd- 
ing, they care for the health of school 
children in ‘a way that we do not. Appli- 
cants for admission as pupils are enrolled 
and admitted in regular order when a seat 
becomes vacant. In the matter of heating 
and ventilation great care is taken. This is 
particularly the case in the newer buildings 
of Germany. Thermometers properly hung, 
seats higher or lower according to size of 
pupils, slanting desks in the form of easels, 
light striking from the left side or back, and 
very great care of the eyes, are other special 
features of European schools to preserve the 
health. 

The new school buildings of the city of 
London, of which the school board are so 
proud, are large brick or stone buildings, 
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built around open courts, which are paved | he makes out makes life a burden to the 


with stone, and used as play-grounds. The 
floors, stair-cases, and partitions, are all of 
stone, and the partitions are neither lathed 
nor plastered, but present their native bare 
ugliness. ‘The windows are high and small, 
and the walls are not ornamented atall. The 
schools are like prisons. It is impossible to 
describe the feeling of utter cheerlessness 
that the whole building inspires. I can 
think of only two advantages of such build- 
ings—they won’t burn, and they are likely 
to last forever. No attempt to build fine 
edifices, architecturally considered, seems to 
be made. Where the rapidly increasing 
school population has made it necessary, 
other buildings are used for schools, Often 
the darkest and most unwholesome places, 
such as ancient monasteries and convents, 
were used for this purpose. In such places, 
one fancies the ghostly array of the spirits of 
the past looking down upon them. It is 
chilling to the fresh enthusiasm of youth. On 
the whole, I saw no country where the school 
architecture and appliances were equal to 
our own for the common school. I cannot 
say the same for the matter of organization 
and supervision of the public schools. There 
is no end of departments and officers for 
carrying on the work of the school, and their 
management partakes of the complexity 
characteristic of monarchical forms of gov- 
ernment. The London School Board is a 
little kingdom within a kingdom. It has 
under its control 750,000 children, a popu- 


lation greater than that of any other city of | 


England. Its property in land and school 
buildings makes a principality, and its annual 
expenditures are numbered by millions. So 
the monarchical ideas governing the state 
enter into the school. They have what 
corresponds to a king and parliament, offi- 
cers and sub-officers, heads and sub-heads, 
and no end of committees for conducting 
the business of the little realm. At the 
head of many committees stand members of 
the nobility. One is surprised to hear that 
My Lord So and So, or the Earl of Some- 
body, or Lady This and Sir Charles That 
will examine certain departments, and is 
fairly overawed by the dignity and learning 
of her Majesty’s inspectors, who look after 
the general work of the schools. 

The free school is not popular in England. 
It has to meet the hostility of the clergy and 
church schools, and the conservative spirit 
of the lower as well as of the higher classes. 
Much of its present life is due to the in- 
fluence and sustaining power of a public- 
spirited nobility. The number of reports 
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London school teacher. One assured me 
that he had to make out eighty-five different 
reports during the month, and bewailed the 
fact that it made the office of principal 
mainly a clerical one. Quick work is often 
done as a result of this, however. The 
principal of a London school brought the 
school to order, called the roll of over too 
children, examined eight different classes by 
both oral and written methods, all in one 
hour ! 

The daily programme is the same for all 
schools of the same grade, so that when one 
hears a class in Paris say the multiplication 
table, one may be sure that it is being said 
in the schools all over Paris at that time. 
The inspectors may happen in at any time, 
and it would not be well for any teacher to 
be found not at work on the programme of 
study. The schools of Paris are governed 
by a pressure from without, rather than by a 
live principle from within. The result of 
constant espionage here seems to me to be 
mechanical and lifeless work from the teach- 
ers—there was not that spontaneity about it 
that we see in our schoois. In _ purely 
mechanical work, however, such as writing 
and drawing, most excellent results are 
secured. The Head Director of the Peda- 
gogical Museum of Paris, in speaking of the 
Milwaukee exhibit, which is filed here, said 
that the children of America did not all 
write well. I said, in palliation, that we 
had sent all our work, good and bad ; but he 
replied that in Paris all children wrote well, 
and I must say my observation confirmed 
the statement. 

The foreign school-boy grows up with the 
settled conviction that his own country is 
the greatest country in the world. He learns 
little geography outside of his own land. 
In one of the recitations which I heard in 
England, I was introduced to the class as a 
lady from North America, I felt sufficiently 
located. Many questions were asked me. 
the war was between North and 
South America? One little girl asked me 
if I spoke Euglish before I came to England. 
She thought I must have done so, for she 


| said I spoke it very well. 


The change that has been going on in the 
philosophy and method of education, since 
the days of Pestolozzi and Froebel, as yet 
finds very little expression in the schools of 
the old world. The germs of the new edu- 
cation are, however, apparent more in the 
minds of the few leaders who are talking 
theory, than in the rank and file who are 
doing the work. The ideas of this educa- 
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tion are opposed to the principles of mon- 
archies. . ‘‘ We do not teach our boys and 
and girls to ask questions.’’ ‘They educate 
for industrial, commercial, or military pre- 
eminence, and instil an unquestioning 
obedience to authority, There is an un- 
spoken dread of having existing institutions 
questioned, for fear they will be overturned. 
The new education and its doctrines flourish 
best in republics. Education is given the 
masses because it teaches children to work, 
makes better citizens, increases the nation’s 
wealth. Not one in five hundred will give 
Froebel’s reason, that it puts a man in pos- 
session of his powers, not only that he shall 
make a better unit in society, but shall also 
be fitted to get the greatest amount of hap- 
piness for himself. Religious instruction in 
the public schools has never been ques- 
tioned. Our pet question is never mooted. 
The question, if any, that arises, is as to 
whether Protestantism or Catholicism shall 
be taught—not whether religion or irreligion 
shall prevail. No religion, is a step that 
would be regarded by people of all religions 
as leading to disaster. In France and Italy 
an hour a day is allowed for religious in- 
struction. 

fs and girls are educated separately in 
all grades above the kindergarten. ‘The 
main reason given is that boys need to be 
taught different things from girls. The best 
school-rooms are given the boys, where any 
choice exists. The tradition holds that the 
fathers are the hope of the race, and not the 
mothers. The subjection of girls and 
women in foreign lands makes an Ameri- 
can woman grateful for the accident of her 
birth. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, 
and the elements of the common branches, 
just as boys learn them. The teachers in 
most schools above the lowest primary are 
men, from my observation. During the 
last decade, however, the number of women 
teachers has been increasing. 

In answer to the question, How does edu- 
cation abroad compare with our own? I 
should say that in the line of school archi- 
tecture and appliances, courses of study, and 
direct efforts at teaching, we are superior. 
In technical, industrial, and art education, 
we are inferior. In indirect ways of educa- 
tion also we are inferior. Every child in 
London, for example, has access to the zoo- 
logical gardens, to the royal botanical gar- 
dens, to museums, South Kensington and 
British, and to the national galleries of 
painting and sculpture. In Germany and 
Italy the children hear the finest music, and 
you hear boys on the street whistle the finest 
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operas the world knows; and they know, 
too, when a false note is struck as well as a 
prima donna. Yet though they have these 
wonderful indirect ways of education, 
though they might climb from the gutter to 
the university, it is not for them to do it. 
The pressure of caste and poverty for so 
many centuries renders them hopeless, and 
holds the poor and ignorant where they are. 
Multitudes in London never heard of the 
things I mentioned. 

So for all this, I would rather be in pos- 
session of our unlimited possibilities in every 
direction, with the spirit and opportunities 
we have for going ahead, than to be in any 
other country in the world. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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PARENT AND CHILD. 


_ many homes does the stranger en- 

ter that are made wretched to her by 
the little hopefuls there, that have about as 
full sway as if the father and mother were 
ciphers, and they were the masters and mis- 
tresses of the house, as in fact they are! 
They are at the door as she enters, they are 
on the back of her chair as she sits down, 
on her knees, in her pockets, her muff, her 
reticule ; the sticky little fingers are daub- 
ing her clothes, the noisy little tongues are 
asking every sort of question; she stumbles 
over a liberal scattering of their toys from 
one end of the house to the other; doors 
slam, furniture upsets, voices shout in glee 
or bellow in wrath, rude remarks make her 
ears tingle, impertinent ones make her fin- 
gers itch; she can not hear her own voice 
for their clamor, she can not think her own 
thoughts for their interruptions; she hardly 
dares call her soul her own till the front door 
closes behind her, and she feels as if she 
were escaping from pandemonium. 

The people who are responsible for these 
children seem to have some such idea about 
them as peasantry have often held about na- 
tural fools—that they are something sacred, 
and must not be hindered or restrained. 
And .even when this sentiment is not felt 
and acted upon to its fullest extent, the 
children are made the topics for entertain- 
ment ; the guest is regaled with Charley’s 
last bright saying and Julie’s last bright ac- 
tion, by Neddy’s traits and Kitty’s ail- 
ments, till she wonders what there can be 
good and bright in children born of such 
simpletons, and hails the house she enters 
where there are none of these well-springs 
of joy, or where, if there are, they are 
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brought up in accordance with Rose Terry 
Cooke’s advice for boys, in a barrel, to be 
fed and educated through the bung-hole. 

How different is the atmosphere of that 
home where the father and mother maintain 
their own individuality, and the children, 
instead of being thrust forward that the 
whole world may take example from them, 
are kept sufficiently in the back-ground for 
the world to show them, on the other hand, 
by what to take example themselves ; where, 
to speak figuratively, it being recognized 
that they are not the plant itself, but only 
the blossoms on the stems, the plant is al- 
lowed opportunity to grow and develop, 
and enjoy its own sunshine, and lift its blos- 
soms with it, not above it! 

There is nothing in the world so beauti- 
ful as a group of children round any hearth, 
poor orrich. It is a beauty that appeals to 
the same sentiments as beautiful landscapes 
and beautiful flowers do, in all the loveli- 
ness of lines and colors, and to the higher 
and holier ones besides, in the affectional 
nature, and in the consciousness of that im- 
mortal spark animating each of the little 
creatures. But let those little creatures 
leave the place of children, and thrust them- 
selves forward into that of grown people, 
indicate by their behavior rather an impish 
development than a childish one any way, 
taking hold of that share of life and the 
world which belongs to their elders before 
their elders are done with it, like too eager 
heirs laying premature hold of an inheri- 
tance, and then much of the beauty and 
charm of childhood vanishes, and one feels 
that those blossoms will bear a gnarled 
fruit, and that the bloom will be rubbed off 
that fruit while it is yet green and sour and 
bitter. 

Every mother feels that she can manage 
her parcel of children, as every hen can 
scratch for her brood of chickens. And 
perhaps she could, if she took as much pains 
as the hen, and gave herself no other thought 
or occupation, as Mrs. Partlett does. But 
people live in the world, and are obliged, 
whether they will or not, to give a limited 
portion of themselves to that world, to the 
demands of friends and enemies, creditors, 
and debtors, that is; and how to accommo- 
date this necessity to the proper care and 
attention required by children is no trifling 








matter, but might be called really an art in | 


itself. 


without repressing them, how to deny them 
without oppressing them, how to develop 
them without tearing open the flower and 
laying the heart bare too soon to the sun, 


How to restrain these little people | 
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how to give them full play, and yet rob no 
one else of liberty—all that requires thought 
and exertion and expression, and if one has 
not the first and the last of these things, 
then one must be willing to profit by the 
advice and example of those that have, and 
humility and patience myst also be called 
into requisition. 

Pure and perfect family life is the best 
thing that the Disposer of all affairs has 
given to His people; but it is not perfect 
family life where half the family are allowed 
to override the other half, and that the 
half of least discretion; where the whims of 
the children are consulted, to the injury of 
the needs of the elders, and the sphere of 
their pleasure is allowed to eclipse the sphere 
of the others’ comforts. But where the op- 
posite course is maintained, and the chil- 
dren, secure in every comfort and require- 
ment, are given just that liberty which is 
given to the full-grown citizen—liberty ex- 
actly so far as it does not impinge upon the 
liberty of another citizen, as it will not 
impinge on the liberty of the citizens that 
they are to become—then the result is likely 
to be a blessing to the world itself, as well 
as to the particular home circle wher@ such 
treatment is maintained. And the Beauty 
of those soft cheeks and lips, those dimples, 
those flying locks and starry eyes, those 
kisses, those smiles, those tears, those dear 
voices, is supplemented by something pre- 
cious as all the rest in the knowledge ot 
what the result of all this will be when the 
darlings take their places as the next gener- 
ation. Harper's Bazar. 
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IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 





BY LOUISE POLLOCK. 


‘T‘HE nurseries and other picture-books 
are all being gathered up, for it is now 
time for the Kindergarten and school to be- 
gin. We call it school, because children 
from four to ten years of age all unite in 
the morning exercise. The bell rings and 
all rise to sing, except one very small boy, 
who has been here only a day or two, and has 
not yet experienced the home feeling of 
wishing to be one with the rest. First they 
sing their little morning prayers: 
“We meet again in gladness,”’ or 
** Now I awake and see the light, 
‘Tis God who kept us through the night, 
To Him I lift my thoughts in prayer, 
And thank Him for His watchful care, 
Oh, keep me, Lord, throughout this day, 
And drive all naughty thoughts away.” 
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Then: 
“ Happy every morning, 
When the hour comes round, 
To the Kindergarten, 
Flocks of children bound, 
La la la, la la la, la la la. 
Shaking hands together, 
Pleased to learn, and spending 
Not the time in vain. 
La la la, etc.” 


The Kindergartener now calls on each 
child to recite various verses, which all re- 
peat in concert. As these verses were being 
taught, each one in turn had been carefully 
explained and associated in the children’s 
mind by an example or story. 

To-day they learn: ‘‘The Lord loves a 
cheerful giver.’’ 

‘‘ But what has a little child to give?”’ 
Several children hold up their hands. 

‘Well, Eddie?’’ ‘‘We can give love.’’ 
‘Yes, certainly, the best gift of all.’’ 

‘‘Lula?’’ ‘‘We can give kind words.’’ 

‘‘Daisy?’’ ‘*We can be sunshine.’’ 

‘«That is right, dear child; how well you 
remember what I told you, when we were 
learning, ‘Kind hearts are the gardens,’ 
etc. Yes, you can be either a sunbeam, or 
bring darkness where you go, by being 
either good and kind, or bad-tempered and 
selfish. Who wants to give sunshine ?’’ 
All the hands are up, some children even 
hop up from their seats. ‘‘ Well, then, let 
us sing at once.’’ All sing, standing up: 


‘Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


‘Love is the bright sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 
“Take care of your garden, 
And keep it from weeds, 
Fill, fill it with flowers, 
Kind words and kind deeds.” 


‘¢ What will happen to mamma, if you give 
her sunshine?’’ ‘She will be happy,” 
Willie replies. 

‘*Yes, she will be happy, and will live 
longer than if she is worried all the time 
by her selfish little boy or girl.’’ 

‘‘What does Addie wish to tell me?’’ 
‘¢We can make Christmas presents.’’ 

‘« Yes, indeed, you can give your time and 
the skill of your little fingers, and here in 
the Kindergarten you shall learn how to 
make up all your work to be some pretty 
and useful present for your friends.”’ 

But now I must tell you what happened 





to little Benjamin, a few years ago, who was 
taken very sick and could not come to our 
Kindergarten for quite a long time. His 
father called one day to tell me how sick 
his little boy was, and said: ‘‘I am afraid 
he will never get well again.’’ He could 
stay only a few minutes; when he was get- 
ting up to go, I asked the children, if they 
would like to send something to little sick 
Bennie. ‘‘Yes, yes, let him have my 
grapes, or my weaving.’’ ‘Oh, he is too 
sick to enjoy those.’’ 

One little pet, Gertie J., only five years 
old, held up her hand. ‘‘ What does Ger- 
tie wish to give to poor sick Bennie.’’ ‘I 
can pray for him.’’ ‘‘So you shall ; let us all 
remember him this evening in our prayers.’’ 
Not long after that Benjamin’s father called 
expressly to tell the children that God had 
been pleased to answer their prayer, and 
that his little boy would soon be able to 
come to the Kindergarten again. 

The verses they recited were not all Bible 
texts; these were some of them: 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days, etc. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger. 

If you are angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, count one hundred. 

Suffer little children to come unto me, 
etc. 

All things work together for good, to 
those who love the Lord. 

He who ruleth his own spirit, is greater 
than he who ruleth a city. 

Never trouble another for what you can 
do yourself. 

Never put off for to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 

Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget 
not all His mercies. 

The sluggard says, There is a lion in the 
street, I shall be slain. 

(‘*Georgie, what is meant by a lion?’’ 
An excuse !) 

Do to others as you would, etc. He who 
digs a pit for others, etc. 

But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 

Ask, and it shall be given unto you: seek, 
etc. 

Not my will, but Thy will be done. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

‘¢ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’’ be- 
ing the verse for this week to be learned. 

The children were then asked if they re- 
membered the last story told them, about 
the little Lily, which was not grateful for 
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God’s many blessings. Two or three of the 
children told each a part of the following 
story: 


STORY OF THE LITTLE LILY. 


Once there was a lovely little Lily looking 
ayly about in a fine garden, which stood in 
ront of a house in New York avenue. She was 
so lovely and smelled so sweet, she was petted 
by every one that saw her, and I am afraid she 
was getting spoiled by so much praise. She 
did not seem very cheerful and happy this 
morning, but looking up at the bright sunshine, 
she said: ‘‘ This heat is terrible; I cannot bear 
it much longer. I do wish I never saw the sun 
again.”” ‘‘Good-by, little Lily,’’ whispered the 
bright sunbeams, ‘‘we will leave, you do not 
want us any more,” and away went the sun be- 
hind a dark cloud. A rainstorm was coming 
on, but before it began to rain, the wind blew 
and rocked the little Lily, harder than she 
liked. ‘Oh, this wind is so rude,” she sighed, 
“TI wish it would never blow any more.” 
“‘Good-by, Lily,” said the wind, ‘we will leave 
you, if you do not want us any more.”’ And 
now it began to rain; the little Lily was not 
leased with the rain either, but shaking her 
ead, so that the water ran out of the pure white 

cup, she cried “‘ Haven't we had rain enough 
yet? Dg go away, Rain, and never come 
back!” ‘ Good-by, Lily,” said the rain, “you 
need not have any more of me, unless you want 
it.”’ As soon as it had finished raining, little 
Clara, who lived in the house to which Lily's 
garden belonged, stepped out to go to visit a 
little friend. ‘*Oh, how sweet you smell,’’ she 
said, and broke Lily off. Soon she spied her 
little friends coming to meet her, and she threw 
the Lily on the grass of the square, through 
which she was passing. The poor little flower 
began to shiver. ‘‘Oh! how cold I am: if the 
sun would only come and warm me a little.” 
“Here I am, poor little thing, I'll forgive you, 
now that you are sorry for sending me away.” 
The sun warmed her, but she still felt uncom- 
fortable. ‘‘What shall I do for air? I cannot 
breathe,” she sighed. The kind wind heard her 
complaint, and began to fan her white cheeks. 
She seemed to brighten up a little under the care 
of her kind friends. But soon she felt herself 
shriveling up. ‘Oh, for some water, it is just 
what I need, or I shall surely die.”’ A gentle 
shower began to fall, in answer to her wish, and 
she felt much refreshed, when Clara, with a 
whole party of children were coming by. 
“Why, there is my Lily, which I threw away‘”’ 
she said. ‘‘Let me love it,” pleaded Emma, 
Clara's little friend. She took it to her home 
and placed it into a tall, white vase, where 
Lily lived for quite a long time, feeling very 
happy, and thinking how foolish and wicked it 
was to be discontented and not enjoy the bless- 
ings God had given her. 


This is the manner, I understand, in 
which the moral and affectional element is 
cultivated and developed in the Kindergar- 
ten. Another time the children’s attention 
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is directed during their morning exercises 
towards observing God’s wisdom in so won- 
derfully making their bodies, and they are 
asked what good they can do with their lit- 
tle hands, then what evil. They make 
amusing experiments with their fingers and 
find out how much one little finger depends 
upon the other. Then a sweet story follows, 
where each finger is made to tell what he 
saw, and is made to move so as to afford a 
good finger exercise, with the moral that 
little children must live to be helpful and 
peaceful with each other. 
Se Ee 


STARS AND WATCHES. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF MAKING THE STARS REGU- 
LATE YOUR WATCH, 


ke is not generally known that there is 
available to every one a most simple and 
accurate method of regulating a clock or 
watch, when access to standard time at short 
intervals is inconvenient or impossible. It 
consists simply in observing the time at 
which any particular star sets, or passes the 
range of two fixed objects on different nights. 
It is necessary to have the correct clock time 
to start with; after that, a clock may be kept 
within a very few seconds of standard time 
for any number of years without any diffi- 
culty. ‘The sun cannot be used for this pur- 
pose, for the reason that there are only two 
days in the year when it is on the meridian 
of a place at noon by clock time. It may 
be as much as fourteen and a half minutes 
fast, or sixteen and a quarter minutes slow 
on different days; and besides, the determi- 
nation of its altitude with any degree of ac- 
curacy requires the use of special instru- 
ments, and much skill in observation. 

To determine the time by observation of 
a star, on the contrary, is a matter of great 
ease, and no instruments are necessary. The 
mode of operation is as follows: Select two 
fixed points for a range of observation. If 
a westerly window can be chosen which 
faces any building anywhere more than twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet distant, we have as good 
a post of observation as we can desire. Drive 
a nail or stick a pin into the window jamb; 
or, if anything more substantial is wanted, 
fix a thin piece of metal, with a very small 
hole in it to sight through, in any convenient 
place, so that you can observe the time any 
star sets or sinks below the roof of the ad- 
jacent building, or whatever may be chosen 
as the more remote sight. Then choose 


some well-defined star, the brighter the bet- 
ter, and with your timepiece set right to 
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start with, observe the time it passes the 
range of your sights. The exact time, as 
well also as the date of this observation, 
should be recorded ; then to find out at any 
subsequent time, how much your watch has 
varied from correct time, observe the same 
star, and recollect that it sets just three min- 
utes and 55.90944 seconds earlier on any 
given night than it did the preceding night. 
Thus if our first observation was taken some 
night when the star set at nine hours, fifteen 
minutes and twenty-three seconds ; and at our 
second observation, taken just one week 
later, it set at eight hours, forty-seven min- 
utes and fifty-two seconds, we would know 
that our watch had kept correct time. If it 
set at eight hours, forty-five minutes and 
fifty-two seconds, we would know that our 
watch or clock had lost two minutes during 
the week. And similarly for any other vari- 
ation. If the time at which it had set had 
been eight hours, forty-nine minutes and 
fifty-two seconds, we should see that our 
watch had gained two minutes, and so on. 
If the location of our sights admits of it, 
we should select a star 90°, as nearly as pos- 
sible, from the pole 
‘star, for its apparent 
| motion will be greater 
than that of one near 


| Night. Hour.| Min. | Sec. 
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the pole, and the lia- 
| 722 | bility of error will be 
| 39-55 | diminished. If asuit- 

35-46 | . 
| 31.37 | able selection can be 
| — |made, the error need 
| 19.10 | not be more than three 
|to92 OF four seconds, and 
re it will not be accumu- 

58.65 | lative. 

| 345° | From the fact that 
| 46.28 |any given star sets 
| $é20 |nearly four minutes 
= | earlier each night, it 
| 25.93 | is evident that it will 
| it | after a while begin to 
| 13.66 |set during daylight. 
| $48 | Before this occurs it 
Ra will be necessary to 
| 53.21 | transfer the time to 
~_-« some other star, which 
sets later. Thus we see that the later in the 
evening our first observation is taken, the 
longer the same star may be used. To trans- 
fer the time, of course, is very simple, you 
merely have to observe the star you have 
been using, note the time, and also the error 
and date of variation of your watch; then 
as late as convenient the same evening, select 
the new star, not too near the horizon, ob- 
serve its time, and from the data of the first 
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observation, calculate the exact time of its 
setting, or passing the range of your sights. 
This is a very simple matter and requires no 
explanation. Then use the new star as long 
as possible, and transfer to another, and so on. 

To facilitate observation and calculation, 
the above table taken from Zyautwine’s 
Pocket Book is inserted, showing how much 
earlier a star passes a given range on each 
succeeding night. The Locomotive. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN BRIEF.* 


BY KATE L. DEERING. 


NIMALS are living creatures, 
Recognized by these three features : 
Sense of feeling, motive power, 
And inclination to devour. 
VERTEBRATES. 
Some have spinal cord and bone ; 
They as Vertebrates are known. 
This great branch is subdivided— 
Live-born Mammals foremost guided. 


MAMMALS. 

Quadrumana or Four-handed. 
Gorilla, Monkey, both four-handed, 
With Quadrumana are banded. 

Digitigrada. 
Ocelot, Panther, Leopard, Lion, 
Tiger—each of Cats a scion— 
Jackal, Fox, and common Dog, 
Hyena, Weasel, Ermine, jog 
Plantigrada. 
On their toes; while Wolverine, 
Badger, Bear, in step are seen 
Moving on with all their sole, 
Well agreeing, on the whole ; 
All fourteen, from Zion to Bear, 
Live on flesh, and choose it rare. 
Ruminantia or Cud-chewers. 
ea iy Ox, and Buffalo, 
Goat-like /éex, with Hollow-horns go ; 
Reindeer, Moose, close friends appear 
With Fawn itself, the little Deer; 
Camel, Dromedary, end, as they can, 
Ruminantia, cud-chewing clan; 
Pachydermata or Thick-skinned. 
Elephant, Zebra, Rhinoceros, grace 
With Hippopotamus, the thick-skinned race. 
These thirteen, in Herbivora class, 
Try to prove “ All flesh is grass.” 
Cetacea or Whales. 
Whales or Cetaceans, Mammal-born, 
Bring in Dolphin and Sea-Unicorn., 
Chetroptera or Bats. 
Bats, wing-armed, uncouth, and blind, 
Are Cheiroptera, we find. 
Insectivora or Insect-eaters 
Moles, small-eyed, and short, and stout, 
Are Insectivora without doubt. 
Edentata or Toothless. 
Armadillo, clad in armor, 
Sloth, Brazilian forest-harmer, 





*Omit all heads, and names of divisions, in reading the lines. 
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Ant-eater—Zoblogy states, 

Are front-tooth-lacking Edentates. 
Marsupialia or Pouched. 

Pouched Ofossum and Kangaroo, 

Name Marsupials to you ; 

And will also serve to lend 

This Mammalian list an end. 


BIRDS, 


Next to Mammals Birds alight, 
Feathered, billed, and fit for flight. 
Raptores or Birds of Prey. 
Owl, Hawk, Eagle, so they say, 
Are Raptores, Birds of Prey. 
Scansores or Climbers. 
Woodpecker and Cockatoo, 
Climbing, are Scansores true. 
Rasores or Scratchers. 
Quail, Grouse, Peacock, Pheasant, 
Join Rasores, given to scratching. 
Cursores or Runners. 
Short-winged Ostriches must run 
As Cursores, every one. 
Grallatores or Waders. 
Flamingo. \ong in limb, neck, bill, 
With Grallatores wades at will. 
Natatores or Swimmers. 
Swan and Goose, in allied legions, 
Penguin, Auk, from colder regions ; 
All web-footed, swim with ease, 
And are Natatores, if you please. 
Insessores or Perchers. 
Humming-bird and Whippoorwill, 
King-fisher, with long, straight bill, 
Oscines or Songsters. 
Merry Bobolink and Lark, 
Nightingale, who cheers the dark, 
Mocking-bird, of varied clamor, 


Bright Goldfinch and Yellowhammer, 


And Canary, sweet-voiced pet, 
Perch with Insessores yet. 

They are songsters, all but three, 
And close the bird-rank well for me. 


REPTILES. 


After Birds are Reptiles found, 
Scaly, cold, and hatched in ground. 
Testudinata or Tortoises. 
Mud-turtle, of shelly fame, 
The Testudo tribe will claim. 
Saurians or Lizards. 
Alligator, Crocodile. 
Lizard, in a smaller style, 
With Chameleon, and Basilisk, 
In the Saurian party frisk. 
Ophidians or Serpents. 
Anaconda, Rattlesnake, 
Viper—these Ophidians take. 
Serpent, Lizard, Tortoise, tell 
All the Reptile orders well. 


BATRACHIANS. 


Next, Batrachians come in. 
Water-reared and smooth of skin, 
Here belong the Zoad and Frog, 
And the fish-like /od/iwag. 

Also Salamander, slim, 

Long of tail and small of limb. 
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FISHES. 


Last of all the Vertebrates, 
Fish tribe, gilled and finny, rates. 
Selachians or Sharks. 

The fierce Sharé is cartilage-framed, 

Hence Selachian is named. 
Spine-finned. 

Bright-hued Do/phin arms its fins 

With stiff spines as sharp as pins ; 
Soft-finned. 

Pickerel, Sole, and Flying-fish., 

Have them smooth as one could wish. 

Mammal and Batrachian classes, 

Reptiles, Birds, and Fishy masses, 

Scaly, smooth, in fur or feather 

All are Vertebrates together. 

ARTICULATES. 
Next in branch to Vertebrates 
Are the ringed Articulates. 


INSECTS. 


Notch-winged, furnished with antennz, 
Insects class the first of any. 

Lepidoptera or Scaly-winged. 
Scale- sringua Moth and Butterfly 
Lepidopters live and die. 

Hymenoptera or Membrane-winged. 
Floney-bee, Ichneumon, bring 
Hymenopter's membrane-wing, 

Coleoptera or Sheath-winged. 
Sheath-winged Aeet/e, dark or bright, 
Coleopter names it right. 

Neuroptera or Net-winged. « 
Dragon-fly in net-winged grace, 
With Neuropters finds a place. 

Orthoptera or Straight-winged. 
Grasshopper keeps straight wings hid, 
Like Orthopter Aatydid. 

Arachnida or Spiders. 
Scorpion, Spider, close allied, 
Stand Arachnids, side by side. 
CRUSTACEANS. 
After Insects come Crustaceans, 
Ten-footed Xan¢ho and relations. 

MYRIAPODA or Many-/ooted. 
Myriapod, or Centipede, 

Of the Angle-worm takes lead, 

Hastening on with many feet, 

To make Articulates complete. 
MOLLUSKS. 

Next, soft Mollusks move about, 

Some with shell, and some without. 

Cephalopods or Head-footed. 
Nautilus and Cuttle-fish, tis said, 
As Cephalopods, walk on the head. 

Gasteropods or Stomach-footed. 
Gasteropod Periwinkle and Snait, 
Are stomach-walkers, without fail. 
Two more branches, in conclusion, 
We will pass with mere allusion ; 
Radiates, from a centre grown, 
And Protozoans, simplest known. 
Bony, r° ‘vous Vertebrate, 

Jointed, ringed Articulate, 

Curious Mollusk, smooth and soft, 
Star-shaped Radiate, radiant oft, 

Plant-like Protozoan, last— 

All as Animals are classed. Christian Union. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.* 


N December 6th, between the hours of 9 

a. m., and 3 p. m., occurs the next 
transit of Venus, and no person now living 
will ever see another. By transit we mean 
the passing of a body across the sun’s face. 
There are only two planets that do this— 
Mercury and Venus. Venus is the bright 
planet now visible in the evening. The 
transits of Venus occur in pairs eight years 
apart, and the pairs occur at intervals of 
over a hundred years. Astronomers will be 
carefully watching this phenomenon. A 
part of them will observe the exact time 
when the transit begins and when it ends; 
others will be taking photographs of the 
Sun’s face during the transit. 

Now, why is all this work done? It has 
been believed, and is still believed, that this 
transit will give us the distance from the 
Earth to the Sun—which is the yard-stick of 
the Universe / Almost every measurement 
in astronomy depends on this. If this is 
wrong everything is wrong, and the error 
will be magnified in every subsequent calcu- 
lation. ‘Therefore is it so necessary to have 
this accurate. 

Astronomers wish to find the parallax of 
the Sun, 7. ¢., how large the Earth’s radius 
would look seen from the Sun. This angle 
at the Sun is very small, between 8 and 9g 
seconds of arc; so that from that distance 
the radius of the earth would look like a 
foot-rule seen here at a distance of four and 
a half miles. They have the parallax now 
to within one-tenth of a second of arc, but 
they wish to get it within ome-hundreth of a 
second, which would be represented by the 
angle formed by a human hair at a distance 
of 8000 feet! 

The first transit of Venus of which we have 
record, occurred in 1639. It wasseen by two 
Englishmen, Horrox and his friend Crabtree. 
Horrox had calculated the transit to occur 
on a given Sunday. He rigged up his tele- 
scope, and prepared to make his observa- 
tions. He went to church, conducted the 
service as usual, and when he returned found 
that it had begun. He made some valuable 
observations, which his friend Crabtree con- 
firmed by his own work. 

The next transit did not occur until 1761. 
By that time the world had become aware 
of the importance of thétransit. Observa- 
tions were made, but when the astronomers 
compared their results they found them to 








*Report of lecture by Prof. G. M. Phillips, of the 
West Chester Normal School, before the Lancaster 
County Institute, November 17, 1882. 
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disagree. Again the observations were made 
in 1769. Preparations were made with ex- 
treme care. Captain Cook was sent to the 
Sandwich Islands to make observations, and 
our own Rittenhouse, one of the greatest 
men this country has produced—who calcu- 
lated eclipses on the handles of his plow in 
his native fields in this State, with others, 
made observations at Norristown, Philadel- 
phia, and Cape Henlopen. 

The observations of the latter were the 
best made, but those of the European astron- 
omers did not agree with his, and in conse- 
quence his were rejected. Later on, after 
his death, it was proved that his were the 
most accurate. 

In 1761 a French astronomer sailed to 
India to observe the transit of Venus of that 
year. He was not allowed to land and was 
compelled to make his observations from the 
deck of the vessel. ‘ The results proved of 


| no value because of the motion of the ship. 


Knowing that the next transit would occur 
in 1769, eight years later, and not willing 
to miss again the only additional opportu- 
nity of a life-time, the Frenchman deter- 
mined to remain in India. He did so for 
those eight long years, working in that coun- 
try and preparing for the transit. On the 
long-expected day the Sun rose as bright as 
ever, but when the transit was about to com- 
mence a cloud came over its disk, obscuring 
it for the whole time of the transit! 

It was fifty years before the results of the 
observations of 1769 were completely worked 
up, which fixed the distance from the earth 
to the Sun at 95,000,000 miles. 

About 1850 astronomers began to doubt 
the accuracy of thisdistance. Accordingly 
the transit of 1874 was anticipated with 
great interest. Our government sent out 
eight expeditions at a heavy expense. About 
a million of dollars were spent altogether in 
the observation of this transit. The results 
have not been entirely worked up, and are, 
so far as known, not satisfactory. 

Astronomers are beginning to think that 
this is not the best way to find the distance 


| to the Sun from the Earth, for the Sun is 


‘‘a bubble,’ constantly changing its shape, 
so that the distance across is never uniform. 

It is uncertain what other method will 
finally be adopted to ascertain the distance 
with close accuracy. One way is through 
the velocity of light. Noting that when the 
Earth and Jupiter are on the same side of 
the Sun eclipses of the moons of Jupiter 
occur about 8 minutessooner than they ought, 
or when on opposite sides of the Sun they 
occur 8 minutes later than they should, and 
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knowing the velocity of light, found on the 
Earth, we may get the distance of the Sun. 

The coming transit of December 6th is 
now exciting great interest. Congress has 
appropriated $75,000, and has sent out 
eight parties to different parts of the earth. 
Eastern United States is one of the best 
regions on the earth from which to see it. 
All that we need, if the day is clear, is a 
piece of common window-glass smoked in 
the flame of a lamp or candle. ‘The eyes 
can be shaded in using an opera glass by 
putting colored glass before the eye-pieces. 

At 9.15 a. m., a little, notch will appear 
in the south-eastern edge of the Sun; the 
tiny black ball—the planet Venus, nearly as 
large as our earth—will move slowly across 
the Sun, making the journey in five hours, and 
at 2.30 p. m., will pass off on the other side. 
The next transit will not occur until the 
year 2004. By all means see this one for 
yourselves, and have your pupils see it, and 
have them understand what it is, and why 
it is of so much interest to astronomers. 


—_—— oe —— 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FOR 
TEACHERS. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 


T is not easy to learn to think; nor is it 
easy to think after learning how. 


fact, as of a captive struggling to free him- 
self: that is thought.’’ 


thority ; and it takes force and courage to 


break the bonds—to think in regard to edu- | 


cation. 

2. Many regard the speculative philos- 
ophy of Education as mere fog and delu- 
sion. 
brooding over the subject; but the solid 
land of True Science must be somewhere 
beyond the mist. 

3- Before we can safely run the train of 
Right Method along the track of Practice, 
the headlight of Theory must shine into the 
opening way. 

4. The teacher cannot teach anything ; 
the pupil must learn. You can no more 
think for your pupil than you can digest 
food for him. ‘The mind is solitary in its 
real achievements. We must work out our 
intellectual salvation alone. Teachers can 
order the ‘‘environment,’’ but not do the 
vital werk of another spirit. 

5. Not the studies, but the study, makes 
the scholar. 
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The | 
big-brained Carlyle says: ‘‘ True effort, in | 


We are bound down | 
by many cords of usage and ropes of au- | 


There is much fog and delusion | 
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6. Education is the Science of Life, and 
conduct is its cognate art. 

7. I do not believe in fitting boys for 
college, if that fitting unfits them for life. 
The one fitting should be the other. 

8. You are all your ancestors, including 
the Old Adam. Judge your pupil in the 
light of his heredity. 

9g. The perfect work of education can not 
be accomplished except in the individual 
who comes of a stock cultivated for gen- 
erations. ‘Training your pupil, you may 
be training his great-grandson. Infinite 
are the reaches of the school-master ! 

to. Stupidity, stolidity, inaptitude for 
special studies, vicious tendencies, are to be 
regarded as chronic disease—the pupil may 
slowly be cured. 

11. Many teachers of morality destroy the 
good effect of judicious counsel by too much 
talk, as a chemical precipitate is re-dissolved 
in an excess of the precipitating agent. 

12. The best teacher has in view not his 
own education, but that of his pupils. They 
are his study; not the subject he teaches. 

13. Take care of the blockheads, and the 
heads will take care of themselves. 

14. All schooling in school should be 
supplemented and tested by schooling out 
of school. 

15. The school must recognize its con- 
stant vital connection with the world around. 
Every teacher’s desk should be in sight of 
the great facts of the times in which we 
live. Boys are men, girls are women, /0- 
morrow. 

16. Like the ancients, we must teach 
virtue as well as smartness. No good edu- 
cation can be based on mere intellectuality. 

17. Bain is wrong in assuming that af- 
fection can play but a small part in teach- 
ing. Human love and sympathy play the 
greatest part in early training. They play 
the greatest part even in a class of mental 
arithmetic. 

18. We should have a ‘‘ Science of Edu- 
cation’’ written by a Platonist. The best 
works we now have are based on the Mater- 
ialistic Philosophy. Let us see both sides. 

19. We neglect political education in our 
schools. Every boy and girl should be 
taught the elements of politics and eco- 
nomics ; and especially in these times should 
the young be inspired with a pure pat- 
riotism and a religious devotion to the 
duties of citizenship. 

20. Educational theory and practice 
should proceed from the faith that there is 
a God at the centre of the universe, and a 
soul at the centre of man. Ajpmal Teacher. 
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CHATS WITH BEGINNERS. 


BY IDA M. GARDENER. 


ET us chat together of some little 
matters that do not hold a definite place 
in the curriculum of the best Normal school. 
Assuming, my young friends, that, with a 
true appreciation of the responsibility of 
your chosen profession, you have given 
yourself professional training therefor. 

You have completed the prescribed course 
of study for teaching, and armed with note- 
books and methods, accept your first school 
with a strong determination to win a name 
and position among good teachers. You 
believe that the teacher wields a powerful 
influence over her pupils, and with glisten- 
ing eyes and throbbing hearts have listened 
to glowing descriptions of what the true 
teacher may accomplish for a human soul. 
In the solitude of the great congregation, in 
the depths of your own heart, 


teacher!’’ The dreaded examination is 
waived in deference to your blue-ribboned 
diploma, or, with courageous heart and 
sound knowledge, you have met and an- 
swered the questions of the town committee. 
Perhaps you have left home for the first 
time, and already realize what otherwise you 
will soon learn, 
‘*child’’ but ‘‘woman’’ forevermore. You 
will leave your new boarding-place for your 
school-room, morning after morning, for 
weeks to come. Pause a moment before 
you place the pretty hat upon your head. 

‘« The teacher should be herself what she 
wishes her pupils to become.’’ Is the hair 
so neat, so glossy and shiny that, though 
God has not given you beauty of face, yet 
you are a ‘‘vision fair to see?’’ Are the 

»teeth so clean and shining, that, by and by, 
when you explain to your pupils the pleasure 
of looking at the mouth of one whose teeth 
are nicely cared for, they will see that what 
you say is true. Finger-nails have a way of 
showing the character of their possessor: 
what is the legend inscribed on yours? Are 
they never ‘‘in mourning ?’’ 

As the weeks go by, you fall into the rou- 
tine of school-duties. You find a great deal 
to be done at home, out of school hours, 
and, with a strong sense that you must do 
that faithfully and consciéntiously, you cor- 
rect the examination papers and spelling 
blanks, and go to bed tired and stupid, for- 
getting that as you closed the school-room 
door you tore the braid from your dress, and 
put a pin in it until you reached home. 





you have | 
registered the vow, ‘‘I, too, will be such a | 


that you are no longer | 
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Don’t forget it to-morrow morning! Do 
not fail to give yourself the elevating, the 
sanctifying influence of clean collars, cuffs, 
and handkerchiefs. Try it some day when 
everything has seemed to go wrong; when 
your head aches, and slates are needlessly 
noisy ; when your best boy seems to have no 
liking for study, and your brightest girl 
seems hopelessly stupid. When you go 
home to dinner, pin in clean collars and 
cuffs, and put on a fresh tie. If you have 
time, redress your hair. You will go back 


| to school refreshed, and the flash of your 


clean white linen will be a satisfaction to 
which no woman of refinement can be 
wholly insensible. 

You think the children are behaving bet- 
ter this afternoon. Perhaps they are, but it 
is more likely that your own nerves are 
somewhat soothed ; your voice is pleasanter, 
and the children are not often unresponsive 
to cheery tones. They certainly are more 
attentive to you, and perhaps the whisper 
will go around, ‘‘ How pretty the teacher 
looks this afternoon!’’ though you may 
have the dress on you have worn for months. 

And here let me suggest the wisdom of 


| having two dresses for school-wear, instead 


of one, as is often the case with teachers of 
limited means. Despise nothing, however 
small, that lifts you out of the ruts of mo- 
notony. Wear your three or four ties al- 
ternately, a day or two at a time, instead of 
wearing them out in order. Tie them dif- 
ferently. Relieve the plain blue by a simple 
daisy, or the white by a sweet-brier rose. 
Wear a bunch of daisies at your belt, and 
see if your worst boy will not soon bring 
you something else to wear. Be sure to 
wear his flowers, though they be peonies or 
sunflowers. 

In short, study to make yourself just as 
pretty as possible to th® eyes of your chil- 
dren. This is a lesson learned from personal 
experience. Like many another young girl, I 
thought my tastes favored quiet, sober 
colors for myself, though I revelled in 
bright hues for girls who,—well, who were 
not school teachers, One day, in what 
seemed a fit of barbarism, I twisted together 
pale blue and pink ribbons, and, half- 
ashamed, went back to school with knots at 
the throat and belt. 

Before the bell rang, Willie Riley, a little 
lame Irish boy from a wretched home, 
entered the school-room ; with a hasty glance 
at his teacher, he hobbled back to the door 
as fast as his poor little crutches could carry 
him, and without waiting to close it, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh! teacher’s got on a new 
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bow, and she does look awful handsome !’’ 
Whereupon the teacher did a little moraliz- 
ing, and deduced the rule given above, 
which she has never yet seen reason to 
modify. Let the dress be simple, but bright 
and varied. Many stories might be related 
illustrating the pleasure of the children in a 
teacher’s brightness; as of the little boy, 
who said to his teacher, ‘‘ Teacher, I love 
you dearly in the blue bow, and I love you 
dearly in the red bow, and I can’t tell you 
which I love you in best!’’ 

A town in Western Massachusetts saw one 
of its schools steadily retrograding, under a 
succession of incompetent teachers, and the 
bad influence of several large, unruly boys. 
The following conversation took place at 
the opening of a term between one of these 
boys and a resident of the town : 

‘* Going to school this term, George ?”’ 

“—Te."" 

‘‘Well, I hope you will behave yourself. 
You have made trouble enough.”’ 

‘‘ Wal, if the teacher fixes up, and curls 
her hair, I will; an’ if she don’t, I won’t.”’ 

The new teacher, a little girl of sixteen, 
did ‘‘ fix up,’’ and she won for her school a 
good name. Central School Fournal. 


———— 


HOW TO SECURE THE ATTENTION. 
BY EDWARD BROOKS. 


TEACHER must learn to secure the 


[\ attention of his pupils, if he is to succeed 


in his work. No high success in the art of 


teaching is passible without the ability to 
hold the attention of these who are to be 
instructed. When every mind is intent 
upon what the teacher is explaining, the 
pupils will understand and remember the 
subject presented. “When the minds of the 
pupils are inattentive and wandering, his 
instructions will make no permanent im- 
pression upon them; his words will, as it 
were, pass in at one ear and out at the other. 
Let it be remembered that when a teacher 
fails to secure the attention of his pupils, he 
fails in his avocation. 

The importance of being able to secure 
and hold the attention of pupils leads us to 
inquire how this ability may be attained. 
With some it may be a natural gift ; but it is 
an element of success which all may acquire 
if they will understand and practice the 


conditions. These conditions or methods | 


may be embraced under the two general 
heads, ateacher’s manner and a teacher’s 
method. That is, a teacher can secure the 


| attention of his pupils by both his manner 


of teaching and his method of teaching. 

MANNER OF TEACHING.—A teacher can 
secure the attention of his pupils by his man- 
ner of teaching. By the teacher’s manner 
of teaching we mean the personal peculiari- 
ties of the teacher, as manifested in the act of 
instruction. A few suggestions on this sub- 
ject will be of practical value. 

1. A teacher should be earnest in his work. 
A spirit of earnestness on the part of the 
teacher will kindle a flame of interest 
in the heart of the pupil; and interest is 
the mother of attention. A teacher who 
shows no earnestness in communicating 
knowledge can expect none on the part of 
his pupils in acquiring knowledge. 

2. A teacher should have a clear view of 
hits subject. Clearness of conception leads 
to clearness of presentation ; and the thought 
must shine out clearly through the words to 
attract and hold the pupil’s attention. A 
hesitating and obscure statement of a fact or 
principle wearies the mind and dissipates 
the attention. It needs the clear sunlight 
of truth from the teacher’s mind to illumine 
and attract the mind of the pupil. 

3. A teacher should not speak too fast. 
Rapidity of utterance distracts the attention. 
The mind, unable to fully grasp the subject, 
loses the relation of facts, and thus becomes 
confused and wanders away from what is 
being presented. This caution is especially 
important, since rapid talking is a common 
fault of the teacher. 

4. A teacher's voice should be properly 
modulated. ‘The voice is the open sesame of 
the soul; a sweetly-toned voice charms the 
ear and wins the attention. A_ teacher 
should speak with natural and artistic mod- 
ulation. He should not speak too low, for 
that will require too much of an effort to 
listen; nor too loud, for that confuses the 
mind and distracts the attention. 


5. A teacher's position before his class 


| should, as a rule, be a standing one. In this 


position a teacher naturally manifests more 
animation and interest in the subject. His 
attitude and gestures will attract the eye and 
do much to secure attention. Besides, he 
has a better command of his pupils, and can 
check the tendency to a wandering mind. 
If a teacher is seated when hearing a 
recitation, and his pupils are inattentive, he 
will find, by rising before them, that he will 
instantly recall their wandering thoughts, 
and fix their minds on the subject he is 
teaching. 

6. A teacher should be interested in his in- 
struction. This is the sine gua non of at- 
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tention. Interest begets interest; the flame 
of interest in the teacher’s mind will kindle 
a flame of interest in the pupil’s mind. 
Attention cannot be compelled; it must be 
enticed ; and the warmth and glow of the 
teacher’s heart casts a glow of interest 
around a subject that makes it attractive to 
the pupil, and thus secures his attention. 

METHOD or TEACHING.—The teacher may 
do much to secure the attention of his pupils 
by his method of teaching. By the teacher’s 
methods of teaching, we mean those forms of 
instruction which he employs in communi- 
cating knowledge, or conducting a recitation. 

1. Zhe teacher should, so far as possible, 
teach without the text-book. A book in the 
teacher’s hand often seems to build a par- 
tition-wall between the minds of the teacher 
and pupil. The constant reference to the 
book breaks the spirit of interest that should 
flow between the minds of teacher and pupil. 

2. The teacher should assign topics mis- 
cellaneously. If the pupils know the order 
of the topics or questions, they naturally 
allow the attention to wander so long as 
there is no danger of a question coming to 
them. When they understand that a question 
may fall anywhere, they keep wide awake, 
so as to be ready for it when it comes. 
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3. A teacher should, so far as possible, 
use the concrete method. ‘This is especially 
necessary with young pupils. The mind 
follows the eye; and the attention is caught 
through the senses. What is seen is much 
more attractive than what is only heard or 
thought. 

4. The teacher should vary his methods of 
teaching. Variety is ‘‘the spice of life’’ in 
the school-room as well as outside of it. The 
routine method soon loses its interest, and 
the mind becomes dull and weary. 

5. The teacher should not talk too much. 
Too much talking wearies the mind and dis- 
sipates the attention. There should be fre- 
quent questions to awaken thought and al- 
low the pupil to develop knowledge for 
himself. Such an exercise will do more to 
attract and hold the attention than the most 
eloquent discussions of the teacher. He 
should, also, use the written method of reci- 
tation. 

Speaking from a large experience and a 
wide observation, we believe it may be con- 
fidently stated that any teacher who will 
cultivate the manner and adopt the methods 
above suggested, will find no difficulty in 
securing and holding the attention of his 


pupils. 


7 
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HE address of Col. Parker, of Quincy 
fame, delivered at Lancaster, Nov. 18th, 
and found elsewhere in this number of Zhe 
Journal, is commended to the notice of the 
reader. It was the first appearance of this 
distinguished gentleman upon the platform 
of a Pennsylvania Institute, and he seemed 
much impressed with the earnestness and 
intelligence of the six hundred teachers be- 
fore him. It gave him a new idea of the 
work doing in Pennsylvania. 

In personal appearance the Colonel might 
be taken for a bronzed army officer, or a 
well-to-do, intelligent farmer, rather than a 
noted reformer of educational systems. He 
is of stalwart frame, strong-limbed, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, ‘‘a splendid ani- 
mal’’—as the elder Fowler once described 
Henry Ward Beecher, and to whom Mr. 
Beecher promptly replied, ‘‘ It is the secret 
of .my success.’’ 

Col. Parker will be a very hard man to 





kill either in a physical or an educational 
sense. Large-brained and big-hearted, we 
wish for his clear-eyed common sense and 
the warm enthusiasm of his unselfish love for 
his work, a life of wise leadership as long as 
that of Joshua, before whom fell down the 
walls of a certain old city named Jericho! 

THE series of articles entitled the ‘‘ Fairy 
Land of Science,’’ which has been continued 
for some months in Zhe /Journa/, has been 
very widely read, and with much favorable 
comment. The article in our last number 
on the ‘‘ History of Coal,’’ and that in the 
present issue on ‘‘ Bees in the Hive,’’ are 
most interesting and instructive. The latter 
especially is commended to teachers as a 
good thing to be read from the desk, with 
comments by the teacher. 


Supt. H. S. Jones, and the progressive 
School Board of Erie, always in the front 
line, have just taken another advanced 
position. At the November meeting of the 
Board of Directors, the office of Supervisor 
of Primary Instruction was established, and 
Miss Abbie Low, one of their best teachers 
in the Lake City, was appointed to the posi- 
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tion. The object is to aid the young teacher 


and the young pupil, thus strengthening the | 


schools where help is most needed, and where 
they can never be given too much attention. 


THE editor of the Lancaster Mew ra | 
has the following in reference to State Su- | 
perintendent Higbee, which the Business | 


Editor of Zhe Journa/ transfers to these col- 


umns without consulting his chief, whose 


horror of self-praise would, of course, forbid 
insertion. 
Dr. Higbee, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, made a most favorable impression upon all | 


with whom he came into contact during his at- 
tendance at our Teachers’ Institute. He is a 


tical methods. With the retirement of Dr. 
Wickersham from the head of the Department 
of Public Instruction, a place he had so long and 


creditably filled, it was feared by many that the | 
loss of his executive ability and extended ex- | 


perience as teacher and superintendent could 
not be supplied. 


admirably fills the bill. 


public schools above all partisan or personal 


considerations, and made a selection which ob- | 


servation has shown was founded upon the 
exact fitness of things. 

And it is proper for even Zhe Journal to 
add that the new head of the School De- 
partment, quite unknown to the public 


school men of the State at the time of his | 


appointment, has been making solid ground 
everywhere with superintendents, teachers, 
school officers, and the general public. We 
have not been surprised at this, knowing the 
teacher, the scholar, and the man that is be- 
hind the State official. 


<> 


THE INSTITUTES. 


AVING had the privilege of attending | 
quite a large number of the Institutes | 
already held during this year, we are more | 
than ever convinced of their great value in 


the educational work of the State. Their 
fruits will abundantly justify the recent leg- 
islation in their behalf. 

The attendance upon the part of teachers, 
directors, and citizens has been remarkable. 
The communities in which the Institutes 
have held their sessions, have been aroused, 
and their sympathies and thoughts have been 
directed to the work of the Common Schools. 
They have seen the teachers in general as- 


sembly, have marked their earnestness of | 


inquiry, and their efforts towards professional 
improvement, and have gained, not only a 
better knowledge of their position and 
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But those best competent to | 
judge cheerfully bear testimony that Dr. Higbee | 
It is to the credit of | 
Governor Hoyt that he put the interests of our | 
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responsibilities, but a renewed confidence 
in their character and work. They have 
come to feel more deeply the dignity and 
scope of their office, and the obligation 
resting upon themselves, as citizens, to see 
to it that the office be properly maintained, 
and surrounded with such inducements in the 
way of remuneration and respect, as will 
keep it permanently filled with the best pos- 
sible talent which the State can furnish. 
Lawyers, judges, ministers, and professors 
of our colleges and universities have come 
in, and have gained and given encourage- 
ment, feeling that the common schools are 
a living part of that great estate of learning 


| which is and ever has been one of the crown- 
gentleman of culture, of broad views, and prac- | 


ing ornaments of a commonwealth, and 


which, from its broad base to its towering 
| apex,—from the little school-houses which 


dot our hills and valleys, to the universities 
which control the highest culture of our age, 
is one organism, one body, through whose 
veins and arteries the same pulsing life-cur- 
rent flows. 

The teachers have also gained a deeper 
sense of their profession. ‘They have inter- 
changed opinions—criticising and criticised ; 
they have compared methods, and given in- 


| spiration one to another; they have revived 
| and renewed that esprit de corps, without 


which professional life becomes languid and 
machine-like; they have listened to instruc- 
tors, and received into their organizing 
thought suggestions and hints and processes, 


| which are the results of long experience, 


and which must serve to invigorate their 
work, when they go back to the toil of their 
school-rooms. 

The Directors also have been confronted 
with the work in which their position is so 
fundamental. They have come to see more 
clearly how necessary it is, if the teacher is 
to be in loco parentis, that his school-house, 
and grounds, and entire surroundings, 
should not be in such marked contrast with 
the general home-life of the people, as to 
make it almost impossible for him (the 
teacher) to fulfill the demand. They have, 
no doubt, been led to resolve to earry for- 
ward the work intrusted to them with still 
greater zeal, until the whole system shall 
confront the world as a mark of its advance 
in Christian culture and in spiritual power. 

Such thoughts have been revolving them- 
selves in our mind, while passing from 


| county to county to attend these educational 


festivals ; and we urge that all, with intelli- 
gent zeal, and with that harmény which 
earnestness is sure to beget and perpetuate, 
go on improving from year to year, and thus 
make the tree known by the fruits theredf. 
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EDUCATORS TO THE FRONT. 


PROMINENT TEACHERS IN THE NEXT LEGIS- 


LATURE 


HE readers of Zhe Journal, and the 
friends of popular education throughout 
the state, will be glad to learn that on the 
roll of members for the next Legislature, 
there appear the names of some of our best 
known, and most successful educators—men 
who are able and willing to do most excellent 
service for the cause of popular education. 
A. D. GLENN, 
member-elect from Armstrong county, is 
well known to teachers and school officers, 
having served in the office of County Super- 
intendent for nine years. In this office he 
did excellent work. He held large and suc- 
cessful institutes, and gave his county an ex- 
cellent record. There is but one charge 
against him, and that is, he ts a bachelor. 
The charge becomes all the more serious 
when we think of the fact that he must 
have had some fine opportunities to make a 
good selection. 
T. F. GAHAN, 
one of the coming members from Williams- 
port, is also well known to the teachers and 
Superintendents of the state. After teaching 
successfully for some years in the city of 
Williamsport, he was elected County Super- 
intendent and served nine years. He left 
this office to engage in the practice of law, 
and has already secured an extensive prac- 
tice. With Mr. Gahan’s work as Superin- 
tendent we are quite familiar, for we attended 
many of his county, and local institutes. 
He is a great organizer, a hard and enthusi- 
astic worker, a ready and forcible speaker, 
and his work in Lycoming county cannot be 
over-estimated. 

JAMES W. HUGHES, 
member-elect from Bedford county, is a 
graduate of Dickinson College, was elected 
County Superintendent in 1875, and served 
during two terms with great acceptance. He 
proved himself a safe guardian of the school 
interests of his county. 

W. A. BEER, 
one of the new members from Clarion 
county, has been a teacher for eighteen 
terms, and filled many very important posi- 
tions not only in this state, but also in the 
South, principally in the city of New Orleans. 
He has found time in connection with his 
ordinary school work, to edit an educational 
journal which has had quite a circulatiou in 
the western part of the state. Mr. B. en- 
joyed very limited opportunities for getting 
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an education, but the few that he had he 
improved faithfully. He is what might be 
termed a self-made man. He is a ready 
writer and speaker, and has always taken an° 
active part in the school work in Clarion 
county. His colleague, Mr. Neely, has also 
been a teacher. 

To all these ex-teachers we extend a hearty 
welcome, and wish them success in their 
new departure. H. H. 


MODERN METHODS OF EDUCA- 
TION.—II. 


N our previous article we endeavored to 

show how the wants of modern civiliza- 
tion have made necessary an almost infinite 
range of studies, and how impossible it is 
that any individual should attempt to 
master or comprehend them all. 

An inference from this might hastily be 
made that we should, at the outset of our 
school training, or at least at the very ear- 
liest period, direct the young to this or that 
special pursuit, as the bent of genius might 
seem to direct, and dismiss once for all the 
whole conception of liberal education, as 
this has obtained in former times. Is this 
a valid inference? We think not. 

All thought seeks after thought. If the 
manifold which confronts the mind has no 
intelligent content, no principle or unifying 
law, it cannot come under the investigation 
of science at all. What can reason accom- 
plish with the irrational? The larger the 
field of investigation, and the greater the 
number of data, the more seriously will the 
necessity of bringing the whole into some 
rational unity press itself upon the attention. 
Facts are necessary, it is true; but without 
the illumination of some guiding law, they 
must remain as so much useless rubbish, re- 
tained in the memory, it may be, but without 
meaning, and therefore unintelligible. Only 
by a thoroughly developed mind, which has 
trained itself to think with a philosophic 
spirit, will the truth underlying the ever- 
increasing manifoldness of investigations be 
reached. Such thorough development of 
mind, therefore, should be especially em- 
phasized in the present age. While ad- 
vanced schools of scientists, and of profes- 
sional men of every description, should be 
maintained, at the same time every profes- 
sion should see to it that only those should 
enter who have a broad and liberal scholar- 
ship as a source of strength for the work in 
hand. ‘Things seen will not surrender the 
hidden truths of which they are the ulti- 
mates, nor reveal their correspondence to 
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unless the seeing subject has a rational and 
spiritual vision to penetrate them; and this 
fis not gained by observations, however 
frequently made, but by that development 
of inward thought-power which is reached 
only through a cultured and vigorous per- 
sonality. Both will and intellect must be- 
come the broadest form recipients of the 

ood and the true, before effects can be seen 
in their causes, or the creation reveal its 
Creator to man. 

We need to keep before us also a sense of 
the oneness of our human life. We are not 
isolated individuals, or atoms aggregated by 
some foreign force. We are so many factors 
in the general organism of humanity, and 
can accomplish our mission properly only as 
our personality is made complete, and in its 
right relation to others. The development 
of self to a full vigorous life is vastly more 
than the subordination of self to some 
external pursuit, be this never so high. We 
may boast of conquering nature, and making 
her yield up her treasures, when in reality, 
with the bonds of materialism, nature may 
have conquered us, and may keep us helpless 
in her grasp. The end of life is not science, 
separately viewed, but the full realization, 
through our will and reason, of the meaning 
of our own being as from God. This cannot 
be reached without the highest culture of 
self, and not then without the continuous 
inflow of power from above; and on this 
account our educational work should begin 
with no end external to the personal life, 
but with the culture of the whole soul. It 
should begin with that which is broad and 
elementary ; and this should not be sur- 
rendered until a high measure of inward 
personal strength is gained, to guard against 
that narrow and narrowing pedantry which 
is making our social life so fragmentary. 

There is an old aphoristic saying, that 
**it takes nine tailors to make aman.” It 
will take nine lawyers also to make a man, 
if each has begun and ended with the study 
of the law. And so with every other pro- 
fession, if its definite investigation has not 
been preiaced by a broad, liberal culture 
which is as an ever-present and invigorating 
fountain, giving to each divergent channel 
an ever-fresh supply. 

There is no true individuality save as the 
general is concrete therein. There can be 
no specific line of investigation which will 
yield results, except as he who pursues it has 
power to see and grasp the general. 
can be no intelligent movement from effects 
to cause, unless the mind has power to grasp 
a totality in which both are as one. 


There | 


the spiritual, which is their essential ground, | 
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THE COUNTY APPROPRIATION. 





HE legislation authorizing attendance of 
‘ | teachers at the County Institute and the 
payment of a definite sum from the County 


- Treasury towards defraying the expenses of 


each annual session, has been of great value 
in deepening interest and stimulating en- 
thusiasm on the part of both teachers and 
school officers. Objection has at times been 
urged against the payment of this appropria- 
tion, on the plea that the money was not 
‘‘needed.’’ A recent decision of a case of 
this kind in Bucks county, which is clearly 
presented in the following letter, by H. B. 
Eastburn, esq., of Doylestown, will be read 
with interest in all parts of the State: 
DoyLESsTowN, Nov. 21, 1882. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request 
of to-day, just received, I take pleasure in send- 
ing you a “brief note of the trouble in Bucks 
county in reference to the $200 appropriation 
for the County Institute.” 

Soon after the close of the Institute of 1880, 
which was held in November of that year, 
Superintendent Woodruff presented to the 
County Treasurer a statement showing the 
number of teachers who had been in attendance 
at the Institute, and the length of time attended 
by them. The statement was prepared in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of section 3 of 
the act of April 9, 1867, and was accompanied 
by vouchers, showing that $200 had been ex- 
pended in procuring the services of lecturers 
and instructors for the Institute. The Treasurer 
declined to pay the $200, stating that he had 
been advised not to pay it, on the ground that 
it was not “needed,” there being ample funds 
in the hands of the Treasurer of the Institute to 
pay all expenses. The refusal to pay being 
persisted in, Mr. Woodruff, through counsel, 
presented his petition to the Court for a man- 
damus to the County Treasurer, commanding 
him to pay the said sum. A rule was granted 
on the Treasurer to show cause why an alterna- 
tive mandamus should not issue. 

In his answer thereto, his main allegation 
was that the Superintendent had charged ad- 
mission to the evening lectures, and had real- 
ized therefrom more than was sufficient to pay 
the expenses contemplated by the law, and that 
there was, at the time of filing the answer, the 
sum of $293.24 in the hands of the treasurer of 
the Institute. After various delays, the matter 
finally came before the Court Nov. 16, 1882, on 
a demurrer to the answer. 

In the argument, it was urged on the one 
hand, that, as the Superintendent had presented 
the proper certificate, together with vouchers 
showing an expenditure of the $200, it was the 
Treasurer's duty to pay the appropriation at 
once, if there was sufficient money in the 
County Treasury for the purpose, without regard 
to the fact that there was money in the treasury 
of the Institute at the time; that the Institute 
fund was derived from admission fees to the 
evening lectures, which were auxiliary to the 
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Institute, and not properly a part of it; that the 
law did not contemplate the existence of an out- 
side fund of this kind which should be ex- 
hausted before the appropriation could be drawn 
upon; and that it was not within the scope of 
the Treasurer's duties or powers to decide 
whether the Institute had been properly con- 
ducted, nor to determine whether the appro- 
priation was ‘‘ needed,” if the Superintendent's 
certificate of attendance and vouchers for expen- 
ditures established a frima facie right to it. 

On the other side, the argument was mainly 
confined to the position that as long as there 
were any funds in the hands of the Institute 
treasurer, the appropriation was not “ needed,”’ 
and the County Treasurer was justified in with- 
holding it. 

The Court (Judge Watson on the bench) 
thought it unnecessary to file a written opinion, 
and decided the question at once, sustaining 
substantially the positions taken on behalf of 
Superintendent Woodruff, and awarding a per- 
emptory mandamus. The decision will also 
determine the matter of the payment of the 
> So aagmem for 1881,.which had been held in 
abeyance, awaiting a determination of this case. 

It may be here remarked that our Institute 
elects a treasurer with its other offices every 
year; that the funds in his hands derived from 
the receipts from the evening entertainments 
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are used to pay the expenses of these entertain- 
ments and the expenses of the Institute proper, 
so far as they are not met by the appropriations ; 
that a surplus fund of several hundred dollars 
had accumulated during the interval between’ 
1870 and 1880, amounting in November, 1875, 
to $736.72; that this surplus fund, besides being 
held as a reserve for the protection of the Super- 
intendent in the event of stormy weather, or 
other causes curtailing the receipts, has been 
drawn upon for various purposes in connection 
with educational work in the county. It has 
been used to aid in the payment of expenses of 
local institutes, to pay for blanks, etc., which 
the Superintendent has found it desirable to 
prepare, and for similar purposes. In 1876, 
over one hundred dollars was used in preparing 
Bucks county’s exhibit at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. The Institute sanc- 
tioned these appropriations, though, strictly, it 
was not necessary that this endorsement should 
be sought. The Superintendent, as he is the 
only person who is legally liable for the debts 
which he incurs on behalf of the Institute, is 
justified in having this reserve fund held for his 
protection. While this is so, he does not, how- 
ever, feel justified in using it for his private 
purposes, and does not so use it. 
Yours truly, 
HuGH B. EASTBURN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, December, 1882. 


Mr. B. R. Jounson, of Lewisburg, has been 
commissioned Countv Superintendent of Union 
county for the unexpired term of Mr. A. S, 
Burrows, resigned October 15, 1882. 

Mr. R. M. McCLEaN, principal of the Wi- 
conisco schools, has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Dauphin county, for the un- 
expired term of D. H. E. LaRoss, deceased. 


ica eaatdiaai 3 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE following are the dates at which the sessions 
of the Institute will be held in the counties named : 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . . Dec. 

uniata... . . Mifflintown. . . Dec. 
radford. . . Towanda... «3 ee 
Cambria. . . Ebensburg . . . . Dec. 
Carbon. . . Mauch Chunk. . . Dec. 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg . Dee. 
Forest. . . . Tionesta oe see 
Fulton... . - McConnellsburg . . Dec. 
Luzerne.. : . Wilkes-Barre. . . Dec. 
Lycoming. . ; SRY ss se 
_\_) ee . New Bloomfield . . Dec. 
Schuylkill. . . Pottsville . . Dec. 
Union... . . . . Mifflinburg . «Dee. 
Westmoreland. . . Greensburg. . . . Dec. 
Armstrong.. . . . Kittanning. . « Wet. 
Butler . . . Butler. . ‘ « Det. 
Centre . . Bellefonte. . . Dec. 
Fayette. . . Uniontown . . - de, 
Jefferson . . Brookville. . . . . Dec. 
Somerset . . Somerset... . . Dec. 





. Washington.. . 

. Tunkhannock.. . 
. Clarion. . .,. 

. Middleburg... . 

. Bloomsburg . 

. Stroudsburg . 

. Danville . 

. Honesdale. . 

. Milford. . 


en 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


. Dec, 25. 
. Dec. 25. 
. Dec. 26. 
. Dec. 26. 
. Jan. 

. Jan. 

. Jan. 

. Jan. 


. Jan. 


Washington . 
Wyoming . 
Clarion. . 
Snyder... 
Columbia . 
Monroe.. . 
Montour . 
Wayne... 
Pike . 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Our schools are 
doing good work. ‘The teachers are interested, and 
endeavoring to do all they can for their pupils. They 
are reading more educational works now than at any 
time in the past. If I find one teaching by old 
methods, I ask him, “‘ What works have you read on 
teaching?’’ The answer, “ None,” is sure to come. 
To be live, active teachers, we must read and keep 
up with the times. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: I have held five special 
examinations since the regular examinations closed, 
to commission teachers to supply the vacancies caused 
by the scarcity of teachers. We have 252 schools; 
I have issued 256 certificates, and some have perma- 
nents and others Normal Diplomas. but still there are 
some schools without teachers. Twenty or thirty 
rooms have been supplied with patent furniture, and 
some with maps, charts, etc., during the present sea- 
son. The district schools are as yet poorly attended, 

Berks.—Supt. Keck: I have held 51 examina- 
tions, and have examined 578 applicants, of whom 
124 were rejected. All the schools are supplied with 
teachers. The Richmond School Board placed a 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary in every school of 
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the district—a progressive step. The Caernarvon 
Board changed its school term from six to eight 
months, and furnishes the pupils with free text-books. 
This puts Caernarvon at the head of the list. Which 
district will be the first to follow suit? Boyertown 
has lost her secretary. In the death of Prof. Koons, 
the county lost an excellent citizen, a successtul 
teacher, and progressive school director. November 
11th was named by the county superintendent as the 
day on which the pupils of the county should plant 
trees around their respective school-houses. This 
request was very generally complied with. An ex- 
cellent new school-house was dedicated October 21, 
in District township. One more, then this district has 
all good school-houses. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Schaeffer and the county superintendent. The 
County Institute was a grand success—555 teachers 
present ; 119 directors attended. A large number of 
our teachers took part in the exercises. ‘The Womels- 
dorf Primary School was in attendance (a new fea- 
ture), and showed excellent work. At least 1500 
spectators were present on directors’ day. Excellent 
instruction was given by Dr. Higbee, Dr. French, 
Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. Brunner, Hon. D. Ermentrout, 
Profs. Philips, Scheibner, Bitner, Baer, Little, Zellers, 
Gruber, Hunter, Col. Gehring, David S. Keck, and 
others. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Our County Institute, 
held at Doylestown, October 16th, was, I think, the 
best one I ever held. All the teachers in the county, 
except eight, were present. The time was not 
wasted, and the instruction was solid and practical. 
We have applied to the court for a mandamus requir- 
ing the county treasurer to pay us the appropriation 
which has not been paid for the last three years. The 
case is to be argued soon. [See decision, page 256.] 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: The schools have 
nearly all opened for the winter term. More care 
than usual has been exercised in the selection of 
teachers, but many of the schools are being taught by 
beginners, the supply of teachers being less than last 
year. Zell’s Encyclopedia and Webster’s Dictionary 
have been placed in quite a number of our schools 
by Prof. Morrow, principal of the Centreville schools. 
The new school building at Harmony will be dedi- 
cated December 8th; Dr. Higbee is expected to be 
present. The board of Prospect borough have taste- 
fully repaired and papered their school-rooms. Pat- 
ent furniture has been placed in the Franklin district 
school-houses, and in some others. The schools of 
Fairview show a percentage of attendance of 97 
for the first month; of Petrolia and Karns City, 95 
each. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: New school-houses 
are being erected in nearly all districts in the county 
not having suitable ones. The remarks made by 
Dr. Higbee at our County Institute last year, in re- 
gard to ventilation and furniture, have caused many 
districts to improve their buildings in this respect. 
Arrangements have been made for bringing fresh air 
into the school-rooms immediately under the stove, 
in many houses ‘where no provision had been made 
for ventilation, thus rendering them much more 
pleasant. The County Institute, just closed, was at 
tended by all the teachers except seven, of whom 
four were absent on account a sickness. About 
fifty of the teachers in our private schools were also 
present. 

CLEARFIELD. — Supt. 


McQuown: Covington 


township will have six months of school this year. 
The board of Woodward township have organized 
three new schools since the opening of the term. 
Lewis I. Irvin, president of the Goshen School 
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Board, died at his home, November Ist, after a lin- 
gering illness. He was, indeed, an exemplary school 
man, always exerting his influence in favor of better 
wages, better teachers, and better schools. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Stewart: At the opening of 
the school year, Lower Chichester district adopted a 
course of study, which was found to be working to 
the interest of the schools; and now several districts 
have a regular course of study with graduation at 
the end. Its apparent result will be of great benefit 
to the schools. We find, thus far, only two schools 
overcrowded, and directors are considering plans 
to overcome the difficulty. 

LreHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: A number of newly 
erected school-houses have been dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises. The double school-house at 
Ferndale, Whitehall township, has been enlarged by 
adding another story, thus making it a neat, four- 
roomed building. ‘This may be considered one of 
the neatest and best arranged school-houses in any 
of the rural districts in the county. The utmost 
care has been taken to make it convenient and sub- 
stantial. Three graded schools are in successful 
operation in this building, while the fourth room is 
held in reserve. Meetings of teachers and directors 
were held previous to the opening of the schools in 
all the districts but one. The County Institute 
opened on the 30th of October, with 196 teachers 
enrolled, and was a gratifying success. We have 
decided to hold local institutes in six different sec- 
tions of the county, and a joint institute between 
this county and Northampton. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Riddell: November 11th has 
been designated “ Arbor Day.’’ Last year, on a 
similar occasion, 255 shade trees were planted in the 
midst of a falling rain. ‘This year, if the day should 
be pleasant, it is expected that over 500 trees will be 
planted in the various school yards of the county. 
Teachers were never known to be so scarce as now. 
Many of the schools have not yet opened, for lack 
of teachers. 

Perry.—Supt. Flickinger: Our country schools 
are now in operation, and from the inquiries of the 
teachers and expressions of our directors, I would 
infer that a greater effort than usual will be made to 
advance the pupils. I visited fifteen schools during 
the month, and was pleased with the work done. The 
Marysville and Newport schools: are working up to 
more than their usual standard of excellence. Teach- 
ers’ meetings are held in each of these boroughs, and 
methods are discussed practically. I am urging our 
country teachers to organize local institutes, and in 
several instances have been successful. 

SuSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James : Our teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held during the mgnth. The corps of in- 
structors was especially strong. Dr. Higbee made a 
most telling address to citizens and teachers. The 
‘Class Drill,” a new feature in our county, was heart- 
ily sustained by the teachers; many expressing satis- 
faction that this pas ma for specific instruction 
upon regular branches becomes a part of our Insti- 
tute. The new act regarding teachers’ attendance 
resulted in decided benefit for us. Supts. Ryan and 
Coughlin kindly co-operated with me during the 
entire week. The superintendents of Lackawanna 
and Wyoming were present as visitors. 

Tioca.—Supt. Cass: Ihave the satisfaction of 
stating that we have had one of the most successful 
Institutes ever held in the county. Never did the 
teachers take so much interest and do so much to 
make the meeting profitable. I am under obliga- 
tions to Dr. Shaw, and very many of our home men 
for advice and assistance; and especially to Dept. 
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Supt..Houck for his excellent work during the week. 

CHESTER CiTy.—Supt. Foster: Our schools were 
closed during the week of the Bi-Centennial. On 
Monday, October 23d, commemorative exercises of 
an interesting character were held. About 2000 
children sang upon that occasion, for which they had 
made preparation in the public schools. 

YorK Boro.—Supt. Shelley: Our new school 
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eight rooms well furnished and convenient in all re- 
spects. It is named the “Noel Building,” after 
Prof. Noel, a member of the School Board who took 
a special interest in its erection. Our new maga- 
zine, Reading for the Schools, is introduced in all 
our schools above the “C”’ primary. Nearly all the 
families represented are subscribers. Our aim is to 
develop and cultivate a pure literary taste among our 


house was occupied in September. It contains | boys and girls, 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Sy Albert N. Raub, Prin- 
cipal of the Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa., and author of “ Lessons in English,” 
“Practical English Grammar,” ‘ Studies in Eng- 
lish and Amertcan Literature,” etc. Pp. 285. 
Published by the Author. Price, $1.25. 

This practical manual, of convenient size for every- 
day use by the student-teacher, discusses in detail the 
various subjects that fall naturally under the general 
heads of School Economy, School Ethics, School 
Government, and the Professional Relations of the 
Teacher.. It is designed for use both as a text-book 
and as a book of reference for parents, teachers, and 
school officers. Its author, one of the best-known 
teachers of Pennsylvania, has put into this book the 
best results of his observation and study, and of a 
successful personal experience of wide professional 
range. Under the head of School Requisites are 
treated school-houses, arrangement and size of school 
grounds, school furniture and apparatus, school hygi- 
ene, school grades, and school aids of various kinds; 
under School Organization, the classification of pu- 
pils, \programme, signals, seating, recesses, opening 
and closing school, etc.; then school work—study, 
its objects, conditions, helps, incentives, rules, etc. ; 
recitations, objects, methods, questions, answers, criti 
cism, preparation, the teacher, the pupil; examina- 
tions, reviews, reports, graduation, course of studies, 
etc.; under School Ethics—duties of teacher, pupils, 
superintendent, school officers; and under School 
Government, its objects, elements of governing 
power, causes of disorder and means of avoiding it, 
rules and punishments, etc. The closing chapter dis- 
cusses the Teacher, in his physical, intellectual, pro- 
fessional, and moral qualifications. It is a valuable 
contribution to our professional literature, and should 
have a wide sale, not only in Pennsylvania, but 
throughout the country at large. 

ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND FOR GENERAL 


READERS. With Numerous lilustrations. By 
Isaac Sharpless and G. M. Philips. Pp. 303. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1882. 


Astronomy, the oldest, must always hold its place 
as the grandest, of the physical sciences. While the 
excellent little book before us is well adapted for use 
in the class-room—and is, we are told, having a large 
sale as a school text-book—its greater value lies in 
its adaptation to the wants of the average reader 
upon the science of which it treats. The number 
of persons interested in the study of the heavens is 
steadily increasing, but how small it is found to be 
even in this age of boastful knowledge! The cattle 
grazing on the hillside that may chance to look up 
towards the stars know nothing of them; and the 
average of human kind is hardly less ignorant than 
they. But the better day is dawning—and the 
teacher should everywhere speed its coming—in 
which more general interest will be felt in the truths 








that are making radiant with living light all depart- 
ments of science, truths now beautiful, now sublime, 
but always wonderful. Then will that “ elder Scrip- 
ture”’ find its millions, where now are its hundreds, of 
reverent students, for whom perhaps no single one of 
its grand chapters will have such fascinating interest 
as that which tells the story of discoveries made by 
the Astronomer. 

The book before us is written so that any person of 
ordinary intelligence can understand it. Care has 
been taken to distinguish theories from facts, and the 
fine illustrations used have been selected with excel- 
lent judgment. Original observation is encouraged, 
with the naked eye, and with small opera glasses and 
telescopes. Its authors are )'ve young men of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Messrs. Isaac Sharpless, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy, Haverford College, 
and Geo. M. Philips, principal of the West Chester 
State Normalschool. Books often come to our desk 
that are of little value in themselves, or because the 
subject they present has already been ‘‘done to 
death.”” But a good book on the starry heavens, 
presenting the latest approved results of the science, 
is always welcomed, and the best new book upon the 
subject that we have seen during the past two years, 
is that under notice. 

ULTIMA THULE, PaRTIT. Sy 
Pp. 88. Boston: 


IN THE HARBOR. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
This little volume, which opens with a fine portrait 

of the poet, contains all of Longfellow’s latest printed 

poems that will be given to the public, with the excep- 
tion of two sonnets reserved for his biography, and 

** Michael Angelo,” a dramatic poem, which will be 

published later. 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. Ay Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL. D., Author of “ Pre-Adam- 
ites,” etc., and Professor of Geology and Paleontol- 
ogy in the University of Michigan. Pp. 4oo. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

This progressive series of papers presents in very 
attractive style the latest results of scientific investiga- 
tions confined chiefly to the realm of geology. The 
subjects of the chapters range from descriptive and 
literary to scientific, historical, and philosophical. 
They present, to quote the words of the author, “ the 
results of some of the collateral and recreative occu- 
pations of science, rather than of its most seriops and 
characteristic efforts, and should possess, therefore, 
a general interest.”” Among the topics treated are 
Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace, Old Age of Con- 
tinents, Obliterated Continents, Geological Seasons, 
Climate of the Lake Region, Mammoths and Masto- 
dons, Salt Enterprise in Michigan, Genealogy of 
Ships, Metaphysics of Science, A Grasp of Geologic 
Time, Huxley and Evolution, The Beautiful, etc. 
The author has “ the seeing eye,” and possesses won- 
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derful skill in description. The book should find its 

place no less in the family library than in that of the 

student of science. 

How To WRITE; Secondary Lessons in the Eng- 
glish Language. By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. 
of Schools, Aurora, Ill. Pp. 239. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 

This little book is intended to follow the Primary 
Lessons in English, by the same author, noticed in 
the August number of Zhe Yournal, and it aims to 
develop further the plan of training the child to put 
into proper form his ideas as he gains them, so that by 
means of the practice thus obtained he may be ena- 
bled readily to call to mind, when needed, the exact 
expression for his thoughts. Itis intended to be used 
as a companion-book for geography, history, etc. Its 
good points are numerous. The mode of teaching the 
distinction, as to meaning and use, between words, 
is very aptly exemplified. The illustrations, over 
150 in number, excellent in design and execution, are 
intended to be used as subjects for composition. It is 
handsomely bound and printed on fine paper, and is 
in every way a good book. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

tion. Prepared by Mrs. M. L. Knox. 

Boston: Ginn & Heath, 

In these days of the making of many school books, 
the great majority of which can give no reason for 
their existence, it is a pleasant thing to meet with 
those that can give a good account of themselves, 
and when we do find such we feel like doing as St. 
Paul did at the Appii Forum. Just such a book is the 
one before us. It is inthe line of advance of the new 
education, and the first forty-five pages are of more 
practical value to the teacher than most works on 
school management. We wish that the publishers 
would bind these pages separately in cheap form, 
and that every school board in the land would see 
that they were in the hands of its teachers. 
SwINTON’s MopEL BLANKS—WorRD EXERCISES. 

Eicut NumsBers. Sy William Swinton. New 

York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

No. 1 isa Script Primer, in words and simple sen- 
tences, which contains 103 lessons, introducing the 
learner to script forms. ‘The pupil is expected to 
write these first on the slate or blackboard, and finally 
to copy them into the book. Some 500 cammon 
words are here given in such connections as they are 
met with in life. No. 2 presents Phonic Spelling. It 
is designed for the second school year, and includes 
upwards of 1,000 words, selected from the most ap- 
proved second readers, and arranged according to 
phonic elements, No. 3 treats Grammatical Spelt- 
ing, and is designed for the latter part of the third 
school year. It givesrules for the formation of plur- 
als and the inflected forms of words as they occur in 
English. Much practice in writing on slate or black- 
board is recommended. No 4, £tymological Spell- 
ing, presents the principal suffixes (about forty in 
number) used in forming our derivative words, the 
rules for spelling difficult root-words on the addition 
of a suffix, and nearly a thousand primitive words to 
which suffixes are to be properly added. No. 5, 
Test Spellings, consists of 120 exercises of twenty 
words each, carefully selected, so as to include the 
more difficult words in frequent use, grouped in such 
manner as by frequent writing of the word to impress 
it on the memory of the pupil. No.6, Zest Pronun- 
citations, a selection of nearly 1,000 words, embracing 
a large number often incorrectly pronounced. The 
diacritical marks are used, thus insuring practical ac- 
quaintance with these as found in the dictionary, 
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No. 7, Synonym Writing, designed to teach spelling 
and to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary. On each page 
are twenty words in law italic letter for each of which 
two synonyms must be selected from the list of forty 
words in Roman letter on the same page» Sixty-four 
lessons are given in this blank, which is designed for 
the higher grades of the grammar school. No. 8 
treats Latin Roots and Derivatives,, 100 of the prin- 
cipal Latin roots, with derivatives from them being 
given, designed for pupils of advanced grade. 

All these blanks, in their plan, require much prae- 
tice work on the part of the pupil. They are but 


another of the valuable aids which Prof. Swinton has 
given to the Teacher during the past decade or longer. 


MODERN SERIES OF READERS. 

MODERN FirsT READER. J//ustrated. H. I, Gonr- 
ley and F.N. Hunt. Pp. 96. 

MODERN SECOND READER. J//ustrated. 
Gourley and F. N. Hunt. Pp. 192. 

MODERN THIRD READER. J/lustrated. By A. J. 
Gourley and F. N. Hunt. Pp. 256. 

MODERN GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER. J//ustrated. 
By H. I. Gourley and F. N. Hunt. Pp. 384 
Pittsburgh: H.I. Gourley. 1882. 

Not long ago we heard a remark made, in a pub- 
lic address, by a thoughtful Superintendent of schools, 
to the effect that certain series of readers were open 
to the charge of indirectly teaching immorality by the 
introduction of stories of lads, who, inthe commission 
of crime, displayed so much “ cuteness,” that, though 
virtue was made triumphant in the end and vice met its 
just deserts, yet the strongest impression left upon the 
mind of the youthful reader was that of sympathy for 
the little scamp; and the moral was lost in admira- 
tion of a hero who met an undeserved fate. Theas- 
sertion as made was too broad in its sweeping charge, 
and in favor of the books before us we are glad to say 
that the selections, which are mostly new, are unex- 
ceptionable in literary merit, in taste, and in moral 
tone. The series is adapted to any method of teachin 
reading nowin use. Careful gradation of lessons a 
script exercises characterize the first book. Frequent 
reviews and language exercises are insisted upon in 
the second and third of the series; andthe princtples 
of oral reading are presented in brief but comprehen- 
sive form in the fourth book, together with sketches 
of authors from whose writings the excellent selec- 
tions found here have been made. 

ORTHOPHONY, OR VOCAL CULTURE. A Manual of 
Elementary Exercises for the Cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution. By William Russell; Re- 
edited by Rev. Francis T. Russell, M. A., for- 
merly Professor of Oratory at Trinity and Hobart 
Colleges. Pp. 302. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 

It is now something more than a decade since we 
first became acquainted with Russell’s works on elo- 
cution. William Russell was, in his day, the lead- 
ing teacher of elocution in this country, and some- 
where about 1840, he in connection with Jas. E. 
Murdoch, the eminent tragedian, published the first 
edition of “ Vocal Culture,” a work based upon Dr. 
Jas. Rush’s “Philosophy of the Human Voice,” which 
for an exact and scientific analysis of the organs of 
speech, and their use in speaking, stands without a 
rival. But on account of the somewhat offensive 
style used by that eccentric philosopher, we much 
prefer Mr. Russell’s mode of presenting the subject. 

The analysis of the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage, together with an enumeration of the local er- 
rors prevalent in portions of Great Britain and the 
United States, has never been more clearly presented 
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than by Mr. Russell in this excellent work. The 
main design of the book, however, is to train the 
vocal organs not only for elocutionary purposes, but 
in the interest of health and physical development. 
A book which has stood the test of public criticism 
for forty years, before needing a revision, requires no 
words of commendation from us. 

The new edition, though entirely re-written to give 
it new life, beyond the introduction of some new and 
more modern selections, exhibits no essential change 
in the work. We can most heartily commend it asa 
book which will repay the careful study of the 
teacher, of the public speaker, and the scholar. 


L. L. L., or Firry Law Lessons, By Arthur B. 
Clark, Priucipal B. & S. Business College, New- 
ark, N. F. Pp. 200. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This little book contains nearly all the points of bu- 
siness law likely to arise in ordinary transactions. The 
definitions are simple and clear, and the examples 
given in illustration of the principles are easily under- 
stood, and to the point. As questions of law are con- 
tinually arising, a knowledge of the general princi- 
ples of commercial law is essential to the business 
man, and the only question for his consideration is 
whether he shall learn them in the costly school of ex- 

rience, or train himself beforehand to meet them. 

is work of Mr. Clark’s is a good text-book for com- 
mercial schools, and a convenient manual of reference 
for the man of affairs. 

LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON CALENDARS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have issued two 
handsome calendars for 1883—one a Longfellow and 
the otheran Emerson. In each case there are selections 
from the writings of the two authors, accompanying the 
the slip for each date, and the artistic execution of the 
calendar is very attractive. The Longfellow has a 
good portrait of the poet, witha view of his Cambridge 
home on one side, and on the other the Belfry of 
Bruges. Below, on the right, is a picture of Evange- 
line standing on her father’s vine-clad porch; on 
the left side a picture of Priscilla in the snow, 
carrying food to the poor. The Emerson Calendar, 
rich in coloring—it has twenty tints—has for its lead- 
ing decoration a gigantic pine-tree, its branches bear- 
ing a scroll with the words, “ The Emerson Calendar, 
1883." At one side of the design is a vignette of 
Mr. Emerson’s home at Concord. 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. With Practical Exer- 
cases. By Calvin Patterson, Supt. Public wonng 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 224. Sheldon & Co.: 
New York and Chicago. 

Elements of Grammar, notwithstanding the slight 
mistake in the title, proves upon examination to be a 

ctical exposition of the principles of the English 
anguage. By its very full and thorough drill, it pro- 
bably comes as near as any book can to making the 
terms of grammar intelligible to young pupils. The 
system of diagrams, which is quite full, will please 
those who like that mode of presenting the analysis of 
sentences. The book is offered at a reasonable price, 
and is bound in good taste. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—Thomas Hardy con- 
tinues his “Two on a Tower” in the December 4¢- 
lantic. ‘The other articles are ‘‘Art and Wealth,” 
“Studies in the South,’’ ** Hamlet in Paris,’ “An 
Afternoon in Holland,’ “‘ Our Dark Age in Music,” 
“ Lydia Maria Child,’’ ““ Gosse’s Study of Gray,” and 
the outlines of a romance by Hawthorne. For the 
coming year the A//antic will offer many interesting 
features. We are promised articles by Dr. Holmes, 
Henry James, W. D. Howells, Charles Dudley 
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Warner, and many other contributors of equal fame. 
An uncompleted poem by Longfellow will be given 
in three installments. No American monthly ever 
boasted of a stronger list of contributors then the At 
fantic. It was so in the infancy of the magazine and 
so it has been ever since. The brightest names in 
American literature during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have contributed to its columns. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York and Boston. 


iat ineiess 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Bopiey Granp CHILDREN AND THEIR JOURNEY IN 
Houtrann. By Horace E. Scudder, author of the Bodley 
Books. + Pp. 192. Price’ $1.50. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & C 

CAPTAIN ota AND OTHER Stories. By Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnsen. Translated from the Norse by R. B. Anderson, au- 
thor of Norse Mythology, etc. Pp. 256. Price, $1. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Posmnans from the works of William Hickling 
Libraries, and Schools. Compiled by 

Pp. 87. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


Economy Crass-Boox. By O. S. Westcott, A.M. Price 
2s5cts. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & L yon Pub lishing Co, 

InstT1ITUTES OF ENGLISH GramMAR, Methodically arranged ; 
with Copious Language Lessons. By Goold Brown, A new 
and Revised Edition, with exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and 
Construction, by Henry Kiddle, A. M. Pp. 345. New York: 
William Wood & Company. 

First 8 Boox With Notes and a Lexicon. 
Stuart, A. , Pref. of Latin, Central High School 
phia: Hldretige & Bro. Price, gr. 

A Latin Grammar. By Thomas Chase, LL. D., 
of Haverford College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 


PRESCOTT. 
Prescott, for Homes, 
Josephine E. Hodgdon. 


3y George 


Philadel. 


President 
Price 
1.35. 

A Latin Reaper, With Notes anda Lexi on By George 
Stuart, A. M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, $1. 

Ovrp, SELECTIONS FROM THE MrramorpHoses. With Ex- 
eneeery Notes and a Vocabulary. By George Stuart, A. M. 
~hiladelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, $1.35, 

Evements oF Puysics. A Text Book for High Schools 
and Academies. 3y Alfred P. Gage, A. M., Instructor in 
Physics in English High School. Pp. 414 ‘Boston: Ginn 
Heath & Co. 

System or Menta Puitosorpny. By Asa Mahan, D. D., 
LL. D., Author of ‘‘ Science of Logic,’ etc. Pp. 285. Price, 
$1.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Practicat Aritumetic. By G.A. abot npg ws A. M., and 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D, Pp. 351. Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co. 

Compete Grapep Aritumetic, Oral and Wr 
Inductive Method of Instruction. By James B 
LL. D., Author of Mathematical Series. Pp 
York: Clark and Maynard. 

Mopern STENOGRAPHER. 
Phonography. By George H. 
New York tate Tecnenvenbors’ 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Trext-Boox on ENGusH Literature, With Copious Ex- 
tracts from the Leading Authors, English ‘and American. 
Brainerd Kellogg, A. M. Pp. 446. New York: Clark 
Maynard. 

GRAMMAR OF THE MopERN SpanisH LancuaGce. By Wil 
liam I. Knapp, Professor in Yale College. Pp. 487. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

First Liveg or Encusn Grammar; Being a Brief Abstract 
of the Authot’s Larger Work, ‘‘ The Institutes of English 
Grammar.”” By Goold Brown. Pp. 156. New York: Wib 
liam Wood & Co. 

PreParATORY GREEK Course IN ENGLISH By W. C. 
Wilkinson. Pp. 294. New York: Phillips & Hunt 

Frencn Syntax. On the Basis of Edouard Mitzner. By 
James A. Harrison. Pp. 604. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
& Co. 

GRAMMATICAL 
Adams, Principal Central Normal College, 
Pp. 130. Price, 125. Indianapolis: 
House. 

Practica German Grammar. For High Schools and 
Colleges. By Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D., Pp.175. Price, $1. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Ecctectic MANUAL oF PHONOGRAPHV 
Pp. 144. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co 

Text-Book on Commerctat Law. A Manual of the Fun- 
damental Principles Governing Business Transactions. By 
Salter S. Clark, Counsellor -at-Law. Pp. 314. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. 

Some Torics 1n Enciish GRAMMAR. 
and General Reader. Edited by Arthur Hinds. 
New York: Baker & Godwin. 


itten, upon 
Thompson, 
400, New 


A Complete System of Light-Line 
Thornton, President of the 
Association, etc. Pp. 127 


D1aGRAMS AND ANAtyses. By Frank P. 
Danville, Indiana. 
Normal Publishing 


3y Elias Longley 


For Pupil, Teacher, 
Pp. 141 
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Not too fast. 
1. O- hoi-yeho, Hoyeho, Who’s for the ferry ? The briar’s in the bud, and the sun’s going down, And I'll 
2. O- hoi - ye-ho, Hoyeho, “I’m forthe ferry, The briar’sin the bud, and the sun’s going down, And it’s 
3- Ohoiyeho, Ho! you’re too late for the ferry, The briar’s in the bud, and the sun’s going down, And he’s 
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row yesoquick,andI’llrow ye so sealy, And’tisbuta penny to Twickenhamtown. The 
late asit is, andI have-n’t a _penny,Andhowshall I get me to Twickenham town?’’She’d 
not rowing quick and he’s not rowing steady, You'd think ’twasa journey to Twickenham town, “O - 
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ferryman’s slimand he ferryman’s young, And he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue, And he’s 
arose in her bonnet, and oh ! she look’d sweet As the little pink flower that grows in the wheat, With her 
hoi, and O - ho,” you may call as you will, moonisa-ris-ing on Petersham Hill, And with 
























fresh as a pip-pinandbrownasa berry, And ‘tis buta pen - ny to Twick-en- ham town, 

cheeks like a rose and her lips likea cherry,“And sure and you’re welcome to Twickenham town,” 

love like a rose inthe stern of the wherry, There’s danger in cross-ing to Twick- en- ham town, 
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The ferryman’s slim, and the ferryman’s young, and he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue; And he’s 
[ fresh as a pippin, and 
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brown as a berry, And ’tis buta penny to Twickenham town. Ohoiyeho, Hoyeho, Ho- ye-ho, Ho! 
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